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AUTQ-UNIVERSUM 
International 
Automobile Parade 


THE REDBRIDGE 


TENTH ANNUAL ISSUE 
L967 


In for unit iun nil all makes of car 
currently in production 

450 illuslrntlans, a high proportion 
in colour 


BOOK SERVICE 

Special las In Modern First Editions 
• Signed, Limited and Inscribed 
Books • Literary Periodicals and 
Little Magazines • Contemporary 
Literature and Literary Criticism. 

WANT LISTS and OFFERS at BOOKS and 
COLLECTIONS alwiyi welcomed. 
CATALOGUES AND LISTS ISSUED MONTHLY. 
CATALOGUE No. 9 NOW AVAILABLE. 


Reports on Hie races and rallies 
of 1966 


31 Seltdon Road, WlUNtoed, London, E.I I 
Tel. i Wanitud 1411. 

S Church Street, Waltham Abbey, Ei»x. 
ToI.j Waltham Croii U9M. 


Road tests 
£3.3.0 


rOK TEN YEARS 
AN INTERNATIONAL 
TOP-SELLER 


Sole ILK. Distributors 


none 

books 


I Jarhette- London 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Trade: 25-2*1 Worship Sired. E.C.2. 
Reiiiil: 4 H.vciit Pl.itc, W.l 


THEJ1MBS BOOKSHOP 
Wijni.nv Street, London, W.l 


BIBLIOTHESAURI t 

or, Jewels Hunt (lie Shelves of the 
Library Com.iaiiy of Philadelphia ; 
an IHu si ili icd Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Rare Books in many 
Fields. 

Price : 52.00 


PA l MS M S I A iV 

S K K T V n K S 

hy J, K. HUYSMANS 25. u 

Truncated by Itlrhnril Grlfjilhn 
front hpnti ttrOerx, nr iibhiliMrMr b\ pon {inn 

The Fortune I'mw, IS Bclgruve Rd., Sit I 


Library Company of Philadelphia, 
1314 Locum Street, Philadelphia, 
Pcnn;t. 19107. 


L. SIMM0ND8, 16, Float St., E.C.4 

Htotte: FLE 9073 

B00K8 BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY 
UBRARIE8 PUR0HA8ED 


TIME IN. A 

blue pbisok 


Baemi by HERBERT CORB Y lit. 

The Fortune Preen, 15 Belgrave Rd.,StT 1 


LIBRARIANS (continued) 


COI LEGE OF I.IBRAKIANSHIP, 
WALES 

Prtncipjl. I - . .V IldUH, D.P.A.. F.L.A. 

. T h, \ If the Nisi Imlepunilcni College In Ibe 


RUOBY BOROUOH LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS arc Invticd from Chartered 
Librarians tor ihe POST o( TECHNICAL LIB- 


Uiilied Kin iuli >in i» siwcfahru In iBc iluily ol 
Lihraiy hcfcncc. Ltrablishcd In iyM in Ihe 
«k-iniiy ol Hit Njii.'HjI Library , ihe unlvcnliy 


RARIAN-CATALOOUER on the ucale f»r pro- 
ftufonaJ librarians (from lit February. I9*7i In 
ibe rnnn £t,0K> to 1 1.433 per annum com- 
mencinb saury according in uualiflcailona and 
experience. Applications giving full particulars 
tueciher w||h names »>f two referees, should reach 
The Barouub Librarian. Borough Library. Rugby. 


Llbraiy and the Public Library, the college offers 
coiiiHs Inr bum ivm-iraduaie and non-grad ua re 
■iiKleiiu. 


Acndcmk icrtm ore similar to those at ihe 
Univcfiiiy and siudcnu nre member* of ihe 


Urttwtsuv Union. I be College ts panty rcst- 
deniial. Ibe College u expanding. and Ihe pro. 
grammes or pracncal *prk In libraries through- 
oui the UciliL-d Kingdom are Blowing rapidly 
in number and e> nnplesuy. 

LIAISON and TRAINING OFFICER required 
(Senior Lecturer or Lecturer Grade). _ 


The Borough Librarian. Borough Library. Rni 
noi later than Saturday. Mill January, 1967. 
_ 1. E. ASHWORTH, Town Clerk. 


deniial. ibe College a ear 
grammes or pracncal *prk 


dermal. Ibe College a expanding, and the pro 
grammes or pracncal *t>rk in libraries through- 
um r hr Udlu.il Kingdom are growing rapid!] 
in number and c> nnplrsny. 

LIAISON and TRAINING OFFICER require 


(Senior Lecturer or Lecturer Grade!. „ 
TUTOR, LIBRARIAN rccimred (Uc rarer 
Oridui. 

Senior Lecturer £2,Mfl CO £2.380. 

Lecturer JC 1.875 ro i3.H0. 


Further wlorruaiton avallnble on application. 

Fellow* ol I lie Library Association arc invited 
ro apply and a degree would bp considered an 
addiilonal ad vantage. Applications swung age, 
cduaulop. qual.lkailtms. eipenencc, present posi 
held, sp.eial Interests, leaching experience together 
will, the nanus ail three referees iboulu be sent 
to ihe Prineltwl. College of Libririanshlp, Llan- 
bAdarn Favsr. Aberjktnyth, by Tuesday, 3 1st 
Jgnnacy, 19o7. 


WEST HAM COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Romford Road, Stratford, E.U 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN 
. APPLICATIONS are Invited fur ihe POST of 
LIBRARIAN ro assist the Tutor-Librarian In the 
Collego Library. Candidates should be chartered 
Librarians, preferably with some experience of 
college or reference library work. Salary In accor- 
dance with the N.J.C., A.P.T. (bade IV icale 
(£1,290 to £1.533 per annum) plus London wclgbt- 


^ Vuiiher details and forms of application may 


bo obtained tom the Registrar 


A pplications arc invited ior me non oi 
LIBRARIAN, preferably qualified, fur the 


L ibrary assistants rrwoi required i» 

1 Uu B rid ib Inst i into of MaoagcrMni. Mlot- 


» » wDRnn.on, |nu>n«>ir imiiuiui 

apeclaltst Amcrfcau and Commonwealth Library 
of the English-Speaking Union. Knowledge ol 
Orirfili and Overseas publishing and administrative 


mum mwiIBcntUing five subjects as G.C.E. " O 1 
level, but preference will bo given to npplteulg 
with prevli'ius srcolai bbrary experience and having 
passed ulrlrer the Entrance Examination or First 
Professional Esuntliuuloji of the Library Asso- 
ciation. Hooni 9.15 a.m. to 3.3# p.nj. Monday 
to Friday. Three weeks holiday a year. Luncheon 


experience desirable. — Apply In wrlihtg to the 

S frenoT-Otsieral Englbh-Sp^Vina Union of lUe 
□nimonweahh, Danmouib House. 37 Charie* 


vouclwn Salary according to age and experi- 
ence.— Written apnlfexilnns In strictcai confidence 
ro Still OIBccr. British Institute oE Management, 
SO Fetter Lane. Lundon. E.C.4. 


Street, London, W.l. 

tyULL or part-tTme post* (temporary or perroa- 
L neni) panlculnrly suitable for married women 
tA-Ubrarlans keen lo guppletpent faroily Income. 
Flexible boor*. Work on Ac., can 

only be undertaken av B.W.B. PraduciWl DepMt- 
mctit. Salary £16 13s.’ per w«t «r pro rata. . 


Apply to Production Manaaer. B.N.B.. 21 
Rldinnaunt Street. London, W.C.l. . (Museum 


VACANT APPOINTMENT 


THE BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


DIRECTOR 


up to £4,000 




.jJ • . 

i>. 


This AswcIttUftvs vrese»UWlglwd la IW5 ta prottwtt Ibe sale of hooks; improve 
the standard of service to book buyarj); raise Ihe stgllu of booksellers ; Improve 
‘ the AducRliongl siugllflcaUotu at Ihelr staff and gens rally promote Ihe Interests or 
tftQ AssoeiailDn’s members, oumberlng nl present some 3,000. The Officers and 
.Council and Contmlliee members retinol, davote to b all the lltpe demanded by 
Hie tneeasiaff coijiploxlty qf Ki affhlri .The Dlrecior must (wiihia his terms of ■ 
rdfbreace from Council) work > bq hta owl) . initiative with b small, gorapeteat gad . 

dedicated st nlf id achlevvi. I hew objects. ■ ‘ ' . 

sOnokselllOB l» n .ponistel business with d ilronR aanso of service to the coipmu- 
• ;n|ty. r. ^The Director .must: bo . sympathetic to this atmosphere and capable of 
..’seeurj^'die co-operalljH) of publliliers. Ilhrariam, educators and’ pdlborg in-flir^ ; ' 
' i ho rarwe pr Ibe AMOciltloa'a t^lms. Creniive thbiklng (followed by convinictive 
I net I on), high-level MBbtlMlotu and dalallod direction arc oil Implied lo ibis ’ 

I .nppojnimenij '• : ’ ” '.i- 

A ifKfrpuBb , knowledge bf the book trade, ihe library or eduqatloual world Is 
. ■Ueilrablb, but ■ real aiwreeialfon of marketing arid public relation, or (Id view oT i 
'Cqsutaat; preoccupation wish she Rtriricllve Trade Practices Acl). a lesgl iratalng >; 
. t would bo a BTenL udviutia^e. LpcuUoti.Umdoa. Salary op to £4,000. Car.- , i 
There Is DnbrmoUB scope here for lameonb warning, an exdctlng, ggrcaabla and l 


HIGHER AND HIGHER 


THE TIMES 


From a Special Correspondent 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


For years now Ihe annual output 
of new books and new editions in 
Britain has seemed about lo reach 
saturation point. Before Ihe war 
17,000 ; 20,000 by W7; 25,000 by 
1962. Then in the last few years a 
prospect of Battening out has 
appeared, with an average Tise of no 
more than 400 a year. But in 1966, 
according lo (he statistics compiled 
by The Bookseller, there was a fresh 
explosion, and the biggest title escala- 
tion in any normal year since the last 
war. For with an almost 10 per cent 
rise of 2,525 more works, the total 
was 28,883, of which new books ac- 
counted for 22,%4 and new editions 
and reprints numbered 5,919. 

The causes of this expansion are 
far from clear. Do they reflect pub- 
lishing prosperity or desperate efforts 
lo-ctnci ihc overheads ? Have mar- 
keting and distribution methods been 
imprgved and outlets broadened ? Is 
the reasonably successful export 
drive partly responsible ? Or is it 
all part of the traditional, niuch- 
priml anarchy and individualism of 
Ihe book world ? 

Who indeed were the publishers of 
nearly 29,000 dilferenl works last 
year ? Certainly they were not just 
the reasonably cohesive though far 
from gleichgeschtihet 282 full mem- 
bers and ninety-four associate mem- 
bers of the Publishers Association. 
Output per publisher for the whole 
of 1966 is not yet available, but in the 
twelve months ended June 30 last 
Ihe Oxford University Press, the larg- 
est private British publishing bouse, 
issued 526 new books, four more 
than in the preceding twelve months, 
although its reprints increased front 
sixty-five to 102. In another sphere 
Penguin, with 352 titles, predomi- 
nantly reprints, issued thirteen 
fewer books in 1965-66 than in 
1964-65. Collins, whose Fontana 
paperbacks come under the parent 
imprint, published 615 compared 
with 606. Certainly three large firms 
with strong educational lists. Long- 
tnaus, Macmillan and Methuen, put 
on substantial increases in that 
period, totalling nearly 250 titles be- 
tween them, many of them destined 
for overseas. Cambridge, the other 
leading university press, increased its 
programme from 252 lo 286. 

It is true that the year’s total is 
swollen by imports, mostly of educa- 
tional and technical works, from the 
United Stales by their London 
branches or agents. Although this Is 
not new. it is on the increase, and 
may now account for about 3,000 
titles in the British annual account. 
It is certainly a factor in the expan- 
sion of apparently British publishing, 
but it may comfort some that in many 
cases the size of ihe Imported edition 
Is comparable lo that of the house- 
maid's baby. It could be as few as a 
dozen copies. 

Nor Is Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, by far the largest of British 
publishers, increasing book produc- 


tivity. From M)mc 7,000 non-Pa rlia- 
nieniary publications issued each 
year, about 20 per cent arc con- 
sidered suitable for inclusion in the 
book statistics. In 1965-66 the num- 
ber was I.5U0, compared with 1,450 
in the previous period ; it has been 
higher. 

In search of expansionists, an out- 
sider might point (o the paperback 
publishers, but the figures would not 
support him. There arc about 
100 of them, but most shelter 
chiefly behind hard covers ; the 
number of purely paperback firms 
is small. Moreover pHpevbucks 
nre predominantly reprints, and there 
were hardly a hundred more of these 
in 1966 thun in the record prewar 
year of 1937. For while new books 
have almost doubled in number dur- 
ing the past thirty years, reprints arc 
scarcely any higher. The 1966 total 
of 5,919 was up by 606 on the pre- 
vious year. Unfortunately no figures 
for paperback output by title are 
available, but it is doubtful whether 
the annual total exceeds 3,000. Their 
proportion of the annual book turn- 
over of roughly £100 million is 10 
per cent. 

In fact publishers are more pro- 
lific in Britain than commonly sup- 
posed. and they are increasing, even 
if many of them are only one or two 
books-a-year men, stemming from 
learned bodies, societies and institu- 
tions. Ten years ago Whitaker's 
Cumulative Book List , which collects 
these book statistics, drew its titles 
from about 1,500 sources ; now they 
exceed 2,000. 

Individually statistically insignifi- 
cant, collectively these mini-pub- 
lishers contribute to the increasingly 
informational and educational slant 
of British publishing, along with the 
big educational houses already men-' 
tioned. Last year’s record output of 
titles shows this trend. Certainly the 
race is to works associated with 
education, science and industry, as 
the following figures show, with the 
increase on 1965 shown in brackets: 
school textbooks 1,994 (125), poli- 
tical science 1,720 (161), history 
1,277 (204), engineering 913 (157), 
chemistry and physics 888 (60), 
natural sciences 769 (79), industry 
715 U54), law and administration 
629 (103), education* 629 (67), 

sociology 620 (95), commerce 601 
(94). 

On the literary and general side 
the picture is more mixed. Fiction 
staged b welcome recovery with 
2,470 new novels and 1,793 reprints, 
a jump of 226 and 160 respectively. 
Yet this follows years of absolute or 
relative decline, and the 1966 total is 
only 80 ujron that of 1960, WReHTbfifl': 
output was 5rfj00,4bwer. -Literature, 
which Includes lilernry criticism and 
belles lebtres, shows a healthy riso 
of 167 to 912, following a good In- 
crease the previous year, but many 
of these titles are doubtless tied in 
with education. Biography, depressed 


lor many years. Is certainly recov 
mg. with a total of 784 ( 77 ) ; 
poetry at 478 (117) looks encm 

mg. But art is marginally do** 

621 and travel and guide hoc 
barely up at 580, while the bin 
plunge of the year was in child” 
books, which declined by 223 ore 
more than 10 per cent to 2,259 { 
boom of the late 1950s and'a- 
1 9oOs, coinciding wjth the grown 
junior public and schouk^,, 
seems to be over for the moment. 

How and where will all these bej 
be sold ? Although consider)! 
cll'o rls are being made to improve 
retail distribution of books in Britij 
new bookshops are not sprouting |j 
supermarkets or. outside the unit* 
sity towns, obviously expanding, j 
deed a recently issued survey oil 
1965 results of 171 leadnt^-bo,' 
sellers who arc members of the t! 
chartered booksellers group of ft 
association and responsible • 
about a fifth of the home turnovei 
the book trade shows that iweo 
nine of them made a loss, and i 
more than a third of their turno 
came from other goods than boo 
with more than a quarter depend 
on school and library orders, \\ 
publishers and booksellers bolhi.^. 
ject to Selective Employment Tat 
the one hand, and book prices fro 
for the profitable reprints on ' 
other, booksellers are unlikely • 
have additional money to in veil 
even more books. 

Indeed it scems.likely that as lx' 
output rises, a smaller-prijnortiooi 
flow through the retailr**^ 
Direct mail, book clubs operating 
American lines, non-book outlet 
these arc possible courses of thebe 
drain from the bookshop. 

Much of Ihe rising tide of i 
lilies in the last decade — 50 pern 
up for all books and 66 per cetifi 
new books — has been based i 
exports which in terms of mn 
have gone up nearly two and ih 
times in the decade. - Although! 
number of books published exptt 
for foreign markets is small* 
restricted to the educational h« 
British publishing today fi? 
floats on a flood of trade froaiN * 
sdas. 

Do the large increases In plfi) 
ing output and turnover — unlaiif 
able a generation ago — Indicate!* ; 
llshing prosperity 7 To judge ft'; 
the handful of public com pa nip*- 
publish their results, turnover 
linucs to mount, but, ns in d 
trades, profits nre being sqtw* 
The firms with big educational! 
technical lists are doing best,. 

After the big lonp forward ini'- 
for the current year no inbreak: 
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CONTENTS 


Front : 

When to Translate ? 
Middle: 

The Toads of Vclusta 

Leader: 

Citxlon Saved 


Art and Architecture 


Biography mid Memoirs : 

The Lei ters of George Cm tin and 

• Ms Family 24 

Letters from Hudson Bay I70J-40 24 
The I. earn of William James and 
Theotbre Flournoy , . . . 24 

H. Joseph: Tomorrow' * Sun 22 

/■'. A. Pottle : Juuws Howell 25 
The Jail Diary of Alhle Sachs . . 22 
The ( anr\i>,uhicinv of James 
Mf'inv// and John Johnston of 
(it unite 


Fcononiii's 


Fiction . . 
1 listnry : 


L\ J. Drown : .Smith- rich and his 
Moscow Circle HWLIH4Q .. 30 
The Canihridge Feoiunnlc Hist ore 
of Europe . . . . , ’.29 

A Short History of Yugoslavia . , 30 
B. Davidson : Africa ..22 

R. .1. Dickson : Ulster Fmigratfan 
lo Colonial America. 17 18-1775 24 
G. Donaldson : The Scots Over- 

w 24 

F. t'. [.sine : Nurhcs et Con- 
strncteurs <1 t cnise pendant fa 

Renaissance 23 

Venice and Hi* tore. The Col- 
lected Pupcrs of Frederic C, 

Lmtc 23 

A. B. Ulani : Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks 30 


Literature and Literary 
Criticism 


Religion 


Social Studies , . 


trade from World Affairs : 


"there trilgtit even be a 


publishers have to lay their piat 
far ahead that even if the squee: 
now on in the editorial backr*;- 
'it may not reveal itself on the *, 
counters or in the output totan 
another yepr or so. 


A. A. A frith : The Ghana Coup. . 22 
D. Austin: Britain and South 

Africa 22 

G, Balaudicr : Anihlgaotis Africa 22 
M. Benson: South Africa : The 
Struggle for a Birthright . . 22 
C. P. Fitzgerald: A Concise 
History oj Cast Asia 19 

A. Hcpple : South Africa .. 22 
F. C. Jones : The F a r East . . 19 

R. C. North : C filuesc Coin- 

mutiisin 19 

V. Purcell : South ami Last Asia 
tine*' I 81 H) . . ' , . , , 19 

S. Sclirant : Mao Tse-tung .. 19 

Southern Africa in Transition 22 
Ten Years After, Edited by T. 
Aczel . . ... , , , , 30 


Books Received 


HEMINGWAY IN THE 


SALEROOM-^ 


- thoroughly wortb-wMIo lob, and |*«ipcte or advancfaiuril are excellent. . r \ 
(ReL CMl3i2205/TLS.) ' i ' " 'V 

•' W'fAafffvnf not ft Ttyrptth iookt .. 


\.y, 4; 


■k 




For a major modern author- Ernest 
Hemingway was a slow starter in the 
bibliophile stakes. His last consider- 
able novel, For Whom the Bell Tolls 
1940, published fourteen years ‘after 
his first. The Sun Also Rises, w as, a 
best-seller — ■ its title, incidentally, 
doubled the price; of first editibns of 
Donne’s sermons in the New York- 
bookshops— -and, even if Faulkner . 
was then more highly regarded py the: 

. intellectuals, Hemingway, ‘had long 
been recognized' gs a true. artist (and 

# masterly short story writety as well ' 
•as a widely. Popular novelist. Yet in, 

: iho 1950-55 Jndex lb 'AmeHpaji'Bodk : 

• Prices, Current he opeupies q6: more, 
than: one oolMirin \ / typ. highest price 

^recorded vyaS' SJ $0 (for the Bails 1924 . 
In Onr 'Tline, the fares t pr hT^ififsti 
. j ediltbfis) ; . and there were 1 'cnl>r i ,thrte ' 
(Others' id : tfireQ ''flgvres-r-& l .":si(ictnd.-;' 
■: copy. of //i Qjtf TiiUe, Sold'hwp ra, ; 

' 4952 for, S ) 30,' a,bd ; two coplds^bf hi? 
'.fint* tidokj.’ Three St pries mid ten } . 
Poeiitf \923, hi $ 12Q >pi*c$ . ’ * . • 

‘; Tl)mgs are Very diffefeht jibW- The' 

T ‘ r^r Items' ii\ Wem i rtgwa yV dot ’en- r 
^fmoiJS' ttrixiied output c'o|ild bt .seen ; 
;':fi6vlng; upwards durjhg,-, Ah*., next. 




to his old family friend Dr. Guf- 
fey, sold in 1959; and the trend has, 
continued . during. the preset^ decade, ... 
A convenient opportunity to : take 
stock was. provided on October 16 by 
the sale at the Swartn Galleries of New 
York of a comprehensive collection 
(from the estate of Robert Weinberg) 

. of .first and early editions, periodical 
printings, translations, and ana, oc- 
cupying 170 Ibts, with almost all the; 
books in very fine condition, many in 
their dust-jackets. ' 

There were, indeed^ some absdri tees 
among the early periodical printings 

. ^g:, The. 19 16. issues oSTheTrapeze 
dh^ The T cibiiia (high SObCxifi 1 . ifitiga-' 
zlnes of Oak Park, flllnois); but Jhe 
March 2, ‘J,9i7i 'number of The 
Trapeze iysfc present and brought. 
$750* and the. June,' 191 7. humb0r bf * 
Senior Tabttla iO&k Hill, 111.) with. 
Hemingway^' Class Prophecy ”,&c.,’ 
$550; Three Storles mid Ten Poepis,' 
unopened, Wdde $700, : and ' tit Our 
Tlfiflf, $925, each about double ihe; 

: going: pfiep^six or. eight years agb: - 
the ftrsf New York editioti.1925, bf 
the ylatter. Cmucti enlarged) .ceapHed 
$1 9.0 and even the first Lbddbh'eS^ 

Uonrf i926» $ too.. • ..... . 

; por the foUawing the hipest 
(960 auedph prjpe (for; an urilnsclibfed: 

.cbbvtlsbat in'HrftckeLi : The T nr ran is 


of. Spring 1926, $100 ($40),. 

Is Friday (Englewood, NJijvj 
^copies, 1926) $80 ThfK^ 

Also Rises 1926, first isSire^otl,.-; ; ( 
add Jacket, $140 ($65), Men Iff 
.Women 1927 $110 ($28), A W*/, 
to A rms ■ 1 929, the ' signed r - ' 

$ 1 80 .j(J80), Klkts Memoirs'! r 
1930, with an liitroducuof: 1 - ;;; 
Hehiihgway, $110 ($25), : 

YoU ' Merry Gentlemen 
copies, $80 (StoJiFfrWAoi*«m-: 
Tolls 1940, $25 ($10). 
reeled proof ’’ eppy of the 
edition of the posthumous ^ ' ' 

ittfcf .qprrepied tp 
- 1964 brought lib the rear 
■ a . total, of $9,215, witb^fij^vii =; 
Books Ltd.’s ‘ Mrs. Cohbj ^Si*': 

; , Hemingway’s blhUcfirabheri -tjKfr/. 

• by Amlijttariah Bopk/iiah 1 % ! ? 
cl pal purchaser.-:; i ; r : v.'f^' 

: L Elsewhere,- ;a copy of the ffii 1 1 


Frankau 


Over the 


Wi , . •- . . 

j-flu? , final volume of 
MWk. Franknu’s trilogy 


; Our Ttrhe brought E 280 (Dit^. ;.: 
Sotheby’s on- December 


|! : C/ot/ici of a. King’s Son 

’ Tl^ first two volumes 
. are: Sing fafwur Slipper 

(zis)' f a - r, 

and Stfli'cs of Cne Lamp 
(30s) 


/%c Httmh jnMtntf in tituuyer „• . «r. Stole Ej'iettrrs biht»tti tm JrtU S.n’fi 3 

t't.d ,s.Ji t.j ... . . . - . ' . ,, 


Interesting group of HeMlJS^x.- 
,'ter's- (1926-27) - to Isidor 
the American poet and BoyeghJ-Si 
>bd;i>ric« at a'Parke-0e r ?Jl^V ; 

JfiSsEfe:- 



Willinm Hchieinann 30s 



Gil, ray’s “Tlte Plumb-pudding in danger:— or— State Epicures taking un Petit Souper* 1 . From 

Fashionable Contrasts, reviewed on page 20. 


WHEN TO TRANSLATE? 


F our WORKS and several articles 
by Ihe late Georges Lefcbvrc arc 
now available in English. His S f J 


was translated some years ago, under 
the title The Coming of the French 
Revolution, by Professor R. R. 
Palmer; more recently his general 
textbook on the French revolution 
— Lu Revolution fran\;d\e, in 
” Peuples cl Civilisations", 1952 
edition— came out, in two volumes, 
both equally badly translated. Last 
year, three of his articles appeared 
in a collection edited by Professor J. 
kaplovv in the New York series New 
Dimeii.vton.v fti History. The Tfteritd- 
durians ;ind The Directory are the 
latest additions. 


Thus, several years after Soviet, 
Japanese, east German, Polish, Czech, 
Slovak, Hungarian and Italian 
specialists and students have been 
given the opportunity lo read his 
major works in their own languages, 
the English-speaking public bas, at 
last, access to a fairly wide selection 
of Lefebvre’s more general work. 
This is certainly, a considerable pro- 
gress on the, situation jin 1955, when 
Hi, Was pointed' out iii these coluirihs 
that none bf his books wais available 
in English, and only one in American. 
It could, however, be objected that the 
selection noW accessible is not suffi- 
ciently representative of the enorm- 
ous range of work produced by one 
of the last, bearded, grands malt res. 
especially in the fields of local and 
social history, which were those to 
which he made his most original con- 
tributions and to which he devoted the 
most detailed and patient research. 
Indeed it was in 1h4 records of Lille, 
HazcbroUck, Dunkirk, Sainl-Omcr, 
C&fnbrat, Botirbourg and Bcrgucs, in 


docs not read French will have an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
only with his work as u teacher; and 
even his best textbook, Napolion — 
greatly superior lo the encyclopedic 
and exceedingly dry general history 
of the Revolution— still awaits a 
translator. If translation Is 
the solution, the choice should 
have been more selective. Lefcbvrc 
is not indispensable as a writer 
of historical textbooks— we have, 
in English, a number of such, 
of excellent quality, most of them 
based on tbc work of Lcfebvre and of 
more recent specialists— but he is the 
author of Les Pay sans tin Nord. 
Equally, there would be no particular 
call to translate Albert Soboul’s 
Prids d Hislaifc de la Rdvolutfott 
f ran false (or of his even shorter his* 
tory of the Revolution in the “ Que 
sais-je 7 " series), but we do need 
something more than an abridged 
version of his Sans-culuites pnrisleta 
that represents only a quarter of the 
text and leaves out most of the 
narrative section, which is much the 
most valuable, frqbably few people, 
today are likely to read the English 
version of Maihfez’s general history, 
but there is still no translation of his 
La Vie chire. However, lo judge 
from present (rends, these omissions 
are likely soon to be remedied. 


those of' Cherbourg and Orleans, 
filial he perfected those qualities 


filial he perfected those qualities 
of numerical precision and bal- 
anced judgment that he was much 
1 Inter to apply to more general themes. 
No selection of his work could bo 
truly representative in the absence of 
Les Pay. laris da Nord, La Grande 
Pear and Cdmles drleanaises ; while 
perhaps his most brilliant lectures— 
on Vurcnries and the First Terror, anil 
on 1 848— have never been published 
at all, even in French. 

As it is, the English student Who 


Gronnhs J.EriiBvjtn: .The- Thermhix 


rims. 2l6pn. The Dhecloiy. 216pp. 
Translated by Robert Baldk-k. Rout- 


leUye and Kcgan Paul. 30s. each.' - 


Whether the present tendency to 
translate at least Ihe more general 
works of French historians, over the 
past thirty or forty years, is altogether 
desirable is another mutter. Special- 
ists of French history and university 
teachers must regard it with mixed 
feelings, In so far as it makes avail- 
able to the average student, aym to 
the schoolboy, at least -some of 
the | work . of Lefebvre, Braudel. 
Febvrc, Bloch, Albert Soboul. Pierre 
Gouhert, and thus offers them a euro 
from Madelin, Funck-Brcdtano. Rjo- 
biqliet, Rentier/ Gaxolte, BtiinviHe 
(all of whont have Jong been trans- 
lated 1) , such an initiative is wlmjty 
desirable. The more good history (fiat 
becomes available to the more stud- 
ents, the belter; and until recently 
Ihe English reading public, for reasons 
known only to publishers, were 
allowed mainly bad history, trivia, or 
royalist propaganda. There arc wel- 
come signs (lien uf a change on the 
pari . of .publiiijicrs. The English, 
.henceforth, arc U be allowed to rclul 
some good French history.. • 

'The translators case h u pcssimts- 



The Egyptian 
Agrarian Reform 


GABRIEL S. SAAB 


The imhMr has made comprehensive field 
survey-, in nir.il hums mul tins studied 
nil ihu available documentation so as to 
dimmer how far die various laws and 
measures enacted in the LIAR have been 
implemcttteil. it nil to tisic-s the effects. 

I map 50.i n,’t 

Middle t. totem SI iwgruphs 

< Imfhuut Ihnivc 


Revolution in 
Pakistan 


HERBERT FELDMAN 


This is u study or the forty- Tour months 
— from f>ciober 1958 to Juno 1U62— 
wlicn Pakistan was governed by an 
adniiitistrutlon which claimed to have 
liMiliiieil a much needed revolutionary 
regime, and whose ultimate sanction was 
yet that of untied authority. 33 j net 


tic one. They take a low view of the 
Mnndurd of French tcuching at school 
level, and they are in disagreement 
with at least the sin ted policies of most 
universities that normally make an 
adequate reading knowledge of 
French an essential qualification for 
admission to an honours school. In 
purely educational terms, it is difficult 
to sec why students should be en- 
couraged to be luzy and unenterpris- 
ing; the solution is not' to translate, 
right and left, from the French, but 
to improve the standard of French 
leaching — as, apparently, it has Im- 
proved in the past twenty years. Fur- 
thermore. the only justification for 
the teaching of history at the univer- 
sity level is that it is. a cultural sub- 
ject! purr of the culturpl process 
involved in taking an honours degree 
in history is becoming iamih’ar wjfcfo' 
the history of a foreign society, in its 
own language and Dn its Own terms. 
Translation almost always results in 
amputation, it is always deformatlve. 
Historical prose, like any other prose, 
is. a cultural medium and a means of 
self-eXprc^slon i Voltaire wrote hfs* 
tbry. and French has, for centuries, 
been the greatest vehicle of inter- 
national culture (hence the attempt to 
expel it from the university of 
Louvain). It would be impossible, in 
English, to convey the fire, the pas- 
sion, Iho Intransigence and the un- 
fairness of Mnihiez, the eloquence and 
compassion of Jaurfcs, or the caustic 
incUivcnes.s of Ijcfebvre, History Is 
not written the sonic way In French 
as it is in English ; U Is not even quite 
the sumo history. 


Rights of Passage 


EDWARD 

BRATHWAITE 


The central narrative of this poem, which 
(s iho flrsi part of a trilogy, is of a West 
Indian's progress to London and New 
i ork and home again. It is counter- 


pointed with a series ofhislorical 
sequence* that give the poem a rare 
depth and richness of texture. 2J » ml 


Codices Latini 


Antiquiores 


A Palaeographiad Guide to Manu- 
scripts prior to the Ninth Century; 
Part XI 


Edited by E, A. LOWE 

From a review of Part X: ‘It Is a/mojt 
mtpossible.to find neW womb of ' . 


presentation or plates, and the biblio- 
graphy.* AMERICAN JQUKNAL Of 

rill loloqv Falla, 48 pages, 26 i 
CuUutypc plates £8 &i net 


W. Q. Yeats and 
Georgian Ireland 


DONALD T. 
TORCHIANA 


This Is n study of Yeats’s rather special 
kfentillc.nion with Protestant Ireland 
during Utc List twenty years of his life.. 
Ibphtiex 65s net 
North western University Press' 


. Of , course, thhie ate limits, tu what 
can be asked of the average honours 
filudeiit ; few, on arrival ut university. 


A Tribute to 
Austin Clarke on 
His Seventieth 
Birthday 9 May 
1966 


appear to have even 0 reading know- 
ledge of Italian and Spanish t and it 
would qf .course be too much lo 
assume that they could read Dutch 
or German, or one of ihe Scandina- 
vian or Sluvonic .languages. The 
difficulty Is in fact recognized by 
many of tlte historians from these 
countries: .the Scandinavians publish 
a review In English, Dutch historians 
ivrite much of their work in English or 
French and, in recent years, some of 
the proceedings of the Polish Aca- 
demy have been published in French. 
ProfesSof Kalman Benda, of Buda- 
pest, is the author of a ; number qf 
urlicics in n. French review. Only the 
officially hi -lingual Flemish Belgians, 
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Tributes in prow and verse from Thoraa* 
Klnscila. lluylt McDkirmld, Padrarc 
Culum, Ted Hughes Christopher Hicks, 
l>enLv Donogliue, Clinrlw T onrtjiuoti. 
Mam Milter and others. Paper covers 
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o\»l of a spirit of narrow fanaticism 
and deliberate parochialism, choose, 
predictably, to turn their backs on the 
world of scholarship and to publish 
jheir research in Flemish rather lhan 
in French — an extraordinary case of 
self-mutilation — with the result that 
some no doubt excellent work has 
remained unknown outside Ghent. 

Then there is the purely technical 
difficulty, familiar to editors of 
volumes of the New Cambridge Mod- 
ern History. The translation of his- 
torical works is not simple ; if it is not 
entrusted to professional historians, 
who are also specialists of the country 
and the period concerned and who 
have in addition a wide experience of 
the national culture of that country, 
all sorts of mistranslations, errors in 
emphasis, confusion about definition, 
and comical howlers arc likely to arise. 
Translation is not enough: the same 
words do not have quite the same 
meaning from one country to another 
and Institutions are even more decep- 
tive. The historical translator must 
then be a very rare being. It is not 
surprising that much recent transla- 
tion has been exceedingly bad. This 
was especially the case of the two 
volumes based on Lcfcbvre's general 
history of the Revolution, both 
crammed with errors and, in some 
cases, with literal translations that are 
totally misleading, when not bewilder- 
ing. 

How much more difficult, then, the 
task of the translator of specialized 
work on Ihe Revolution period. If 
he is English, he has to contend with 
the most intractable problems. We 
may draw what satisfaction we 
choose— -surely some 7 — from the 
fact thnt such words as dinonciateur 
and dinondatrice (the commoner 
rendering) do not exist in English, 
or, at least, cannot be easily trans- 
lated (nor does, nor can, the word 
concierge), and that, in the absence 
of a revolutionary tradition and lack- 
ing the experience of revolutionary 
Institutions, specialized in, repression 
and terror, there is no adequate Eng- 
lish equivalent for rnmifd tie surveil- 
lance, sot-ii ft* populalre, ambulance, 
permanence, fraternisation, scritlin 
ipuratoire, affiliation. Verbs like 
revolutionner, tied riser, or verbs in 
phrases like se refalre une Virginia 
rdpubl/raine, are difficult to conjugate 
in English (nevei^ for that matter, 
having undergone the experience of 
foreign occupation, we would prob- 
ably have difficulty with coilaborer 
horlzontalemenl and collaboration 
horizontal ). The language of Revo- 
iution affects euphemism — glaive tie 
la Justice, difenseur de la patrle—n nd 
constantly tends to exaggeration: 
a man who throw a brick at a repri- 
sent ant, and missed, is described as 
an assassin, his act as an attentat 
contre la representation rationale; a 
, rxUriate who is assailed, in a country 
lane, by a group of royalists armed 
with sticks, cries out, before 
he Is even hit: au seettnrs, Ja 
suls . assassinS. It is also thickly 
strewn with ; death labels— fayet- 
Hate, brissotfn, roiandin, fSdSralisle. 


for gardiens — that is, persons put to 
guard suspects in (heir own homes; 
gardc-sveUis (poor wretches occupy- 
ing n similar function, in this case to 
keep an eye on the sealed-up property 
of the suspects and the condemned) 
are promoted, biznrrcly, to " keepers 
of the seals he will not even allow 
xttns-adouvs, translated, at one stage, 
rather Inniciy, and not at all help- 
fully as *■ poor citizens ” ; “ revolu- 
tionary luxes " is not an adequate 
translation of taxes rSrolniionnalres 
ta very specific type of forced loan, 
often in kind). The English 
reader must be sufficiently 
familiar with the tribunal 
rtvolulionnaire for it not to 
be necessary to confront him 
with something called a 
" revolutionary court " and “ pro- 
voslal justice” for justice priv&iaie, 
would only have significance ns 
“ court martial ”, or “ military 
court". An insoumis is more 
than an " absentee ” and there is 
surely no need to inflict upon us 
the barbarism " attorney-general- 
syndic". for procurenr-gSnSral-syn- 
dlc. If the translator had fol- 
lowed Dr. Gwynne Lewis’s ex- 
ample, in his translation of Sob- 
oul, and added a glossary of revo- 
lutionary institutions and expressions, 


Finally, the 18 Urumairc, “ initiated louche and Mandril). The only nm. 
by a few bold bourgeois . . . finally siblc guide, ilirmutli the ma»\S 
established the power of the bour- 
geoisie . . And there is a lot more 
of this kind of bad Bold Baron class 
history. 

Statements of this kind arc mislead- 
ing and often quite meaningless: 
nothing can be gained by lumping to- 
gether, in a single group of Thermi- 
dorians (hi hourgeoisie thermi- 
dorienne), politicians of whom some 
were open royalists, others ex-terror- 
ists and IciTorists-to-hc. moderates 
like Thibaudcau and frothing fanatics 
like Isnard or Cadroy. The insistence 
with which the author returns to this 
theme in order to ram home his point 
about class interest, nascent capitalism 
and so on (a theme, incidentally, that 
has been most effectively disposed of 
by Professor Cobban) may also have 
something to do with the fact thnt 
both books were written in 1936, in 
the first flush of the Popular Front. 

In his postwar works Lefebvrc’s tend 
to be more flexible. 

Another weakness of both works is 
the narrowness of the platform of 
locul research on which they are 
based. Apart from Lcfebvre's own 
explorations in the records of the 
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fiiuiv Kujuv, mi um;n me maze ni 

coups d'dlal, conspiracies andilJ 
constitutions, is the varying fortE 
of given individuals or ground 
they arc bulleted by a rapid succi 
Sion of table-turning. rt\>lemenls A 
complex, denunciation and cornu* 
denunciation; 1795 tNonanteS, 
represents a collective revenst «■ 
1793-94 (but it was not entirely a 
class revenge, as the terrorists had m 
belonged to a specific class); Jra 
avenges at least some of the (surviw 
ing) victims of 1795, Each year- 
Year Three, Year Four, Yew Fiw 
&c.— stands, out in more or less cfcj 
contrast to its predecessor; the coo- 
trust is perhaps brought out in ntt 
starker terms as the years, in them 
calendar, close with the harvest yi 
open with the vendtingex-fa 
favourable occasions for collects 
rejoicing, thus for collective violmt 
the pattern of each coining year W 
orally being sol- by die events d 
Messidor, Thcrmidor and Fruciidm 
which,, m the Years Two, Three aS 
Four, witnessed the largest niunbtt 
of killings and the greatest mortafitt 
from epidemics, ■ ’ 

* * • 

If. even during the high tide of fc 


of Lefcbvre's references to specific 
Institutions are lost or thrown out of 
focus, so that (he reader often has the 
impression that he is missing some- 
thing, which he often is. 


No,d a " d the Orldanais. his genera . --- „„ 

he could have dispensed with the need statements regarding the situation all Revolution, in the Year Two, it nil# 
to translate everything. As it is. many over France any time between 1794 have been possible for a few prod 
*- *- - - and 1799 a re based on examples drawn ent, wise individuals to _ have r* 

from half n dozen Departments only: mained uncommitted— they wouM 
the Nord, Orleans (for the Years even then have been running a gnat 
Three and Four), the Aisne (for a few risk, indifference being the worst d 
months of the Year Three), the crimes during a revolutionary period - * 
Vaucluse and 4he Var (for the Year —in the two years that foilortd 
Three), the district de Vire, in the people were given little choice; Ihn 
Calvados, and the Sarthe, for the vvere liable to have inlrawij- 
whole period. This is not much to * J 
go on. Since 1937, however, detailed 
local studies have been made of the 
Thermidorinn period and of the 
Directory in Lyons (Rende Fuoc), in 
Paris (K. Tonnesson), in Rouen 
(R, Mazauric), in Toulouse and the 
Mont-Terrible fJ. Suratteau), in 
Amiens in Metz (I. Woloch), while a 
general study of Thcrmidorian 
Marseilles is at present near 
oompletion. At the same time 
M. Reinhnrd and a team of 
young researchers have , devoted a 
series of studies to the demographic 
crisis of the two-year period of 
dearth, from Thcrmidor Year Two to 
Thermidor Year Four. The general 
effect of this work has been further 
to emphasize the extreme variety of 
conditions prevailing from one area 
to another during a period that, for 
long, was regarded as a sort of hiatus 
in French history— one cannot blame 
historians for having for so long 
steered clear of it— and that might 

be best described in the words used of the Years Four 
by General dc Gaulle for the revolu- had, beon converted into .a w 
tionary period as a whole: "ces 
annfics troubles". 

' ♦ * * 


When these two books first came 
out in the Collection Armand Colin, 
in 1937, they were designed, as text- 
books, to HU one of (he most obvious 
gaps in French historical study, the 
Thcrmidorian period having previ- 
ously been almost completely neg- 
lected, while the Directory had been 
the subject of a single, enormous 
study, published at (he end of the nine- 
teenlh century, and of Professor Rein- 
hard's thesis on the Sarthe. But the 
same need no longer exists today, both 
periods having been the object of de- 
tailed research, locally and on the 
national level, by recent French, Eng- 
lish, Canadian and Italian historians 
(some of these are listed in Ihe biblio- 
graphies). Both books are out of date, 
and though The D/rectory is' still a 
useful introductory guide to a period 
that is quite appallingly confused, with 
Us repetitive tangle of coups d'dtat, 
new directors, new elections, and will 
help the student pick his way through 
the minefield of violent days — 18 
Fructidor, 22 Flordal, 30 Pralrial, 18 
Brumaire — Professor GodechoVs La 
Grande Nation is a much better one 
(it- also has a chronological fable, 
somelhing very much needed in bo(h 
the present volumes). 

TTjis is not Georges Lefcbvr© at bis 
best. Indeed, in an attempt to give 
some sort of coherence to a period 
marked above all by political instab- 
ility, uncertainty and confusion, by 
uiigoverament or by the coexistence 


were liable to have 

ence forced upon (hem by th STJ 
transigence of others. A degree of ■ 
militancy might, willy-nilly, be i 
form of self-preservation, a matted 
survival. Individuals saw thenuehia 
deprived of their personalities nil 
recruited into one or other of ft 
contending tribes. It might ampIN* 
the way they dressed or spoke <n to 
fact that they were thin or daritn 
had a certain hair style. 1795 wait 
terrible year for the poor in ton; 
and country, for a myriad small 
cials of the previous regime, for ibt 
old and for those living on Aid 
Incomes, for mothers of large futf 
lies ; 1796 was rather worse, as wS 
as being physically dangerous fa 
anyone unfortunate enough to fld 
himself in public office, Once’i 
office, there was no means, other Ito 
a medical certificate, of getting# 
of It ; one Is constantly amazed V 
the hosts of mayors, notables andu 
on who suffer from dropsy, consul 
tlon, rheumatism, as if the F/m«. 1 
and flfc •• 


Stuart Schram 
7s. 6d. 

Mao Tsc-tung is certainty one of the 
most famous' political figures of our 
time, yel he is also the least known. 
Until Mr. Schram’s painstaking 
volume we did not have a study 
of the whole life of a man who is 
now in his seventy-fourth year and 
who has guverned the world's largest 
nation for the best part of two 
decades. It is indicative of our 
difficulties in Interpreting China that 
Mr. Schram. who is the only western 
scholar to have immersed himself 
almost exclusively in the life and 
work of Mau. has never met him and 
has never been to China. 

It is a remarkable challenge to 

■ construct :t portrait from such a dis- 
tance, and Mr. Schram shows him- 

; self well able to meet it. His scrupu- 
lous attention to detail is particularly 
notable where he draws inferences 
- from the differences between the ori- 
ginal texts of Mao's writings and the 
doctored versions which have come 
out of Peking since the communists 
won power. 

These differences arc particularly 
illuminating in assessing Mao’s views 
during the period 1925-27, when he 
was closer to the Kuomintang than 
to Stalin or to the official leadership 
of the Chinese Communist Party of 
the day. His qualified support (or 
Chiung Kai-shek’s Northern Expedi- 
tion is now omitted front the official 

■ biographies, and yet it constitutes 

■ important evidence of the strength of 
Mao's nationalism. 

This is one of Mr. Schram's main 
' theses, and one which he docs not in 
any way overstate. When his school 
in Changsha played the Yaic-in- 
China Preparatory School at soccer, 
Muo was heard to shout from the 
sidelines: "Bent the slaves of 

foreigners In 1923 he wrote, in 
that vein of Rubciaisian sarcasm 
which he cultivated to the embarrass- 
ment of foreign visitors, “ If one of 
our foreign masters farts, It is a lovely 
perfume 

The limil manifestation of this 
strong feeling of nationalism is the 


THE MAN WHO IS MAO 

Mao Tse-tung. Political Leaders of the Twentieth Century. 351pp. 29 plates. Penguin. 


new argument of recent years by Mao 
and his disciples that the revolu- 
tionary torch has made a racial and 
geographical translation to the 
under-developed world. ** It is clear ", 
Mr. Schram declares, 

Lhat Mao does mu have the slightest con- 
fidence in the willingness of the people 
or even of the proletariat either in the 
Soviet Union or in the advanced coun- 
tries of Europe and America to risk their 
own tranquillity in order to support the 
.struggles of their less fortunate fellow 
men in Asia and Africa. 

This could scarcely be further from 
the basic principles of Marxism. 

Mr. Schram writes convincingly of 
the very Chinese quality of Mao's 
"double pretension to uniqueness 
and to universality " in commending 
the example of his own revolution to 
the oppressed of other countries. 

A parallel theme in this biography 
is lhat of Nino as a romantic and 
a voluntarist, and of his M unquench- 
able desire to harmonize the two con- 
flicting imperatives of 'conscious 
action’ by individuals and impec- 
cable social discipline ”, The key to 
Mao's permanent revolution, to the 
Great I .cap Forward and to the cam- 
paigns and purges culminating in the 
present upheaval throughout China, 
is Mati’s refusal to compromise be- 
tween these two contradictory goals. 
Mr. Schram suggests that Mao fails 
to understand that a certain ques- 
tioning attitude is an integral part of 
modern culture. Chinese policy .since 
1949 can thus be expressed as the 
“ progressive exaltation of the human 
will over the rational analysis of the 
facts ". 

This trait of Mao's had become 
very evident by the early 1930s, when 
he was criticized by the Party leader- 
ship (including Chou En-lai, at that 
time his senior) for placing too much 
reliance on SlSmenrs dtchsx&s, 
including bandits and xecret society 
members, in his guerrilla army. This 
faith in the human will was perhaps 
best expressed in a breath-taking pas- 
sage of a book on his philosophy pub- 
lished in Peking in 1958: 

There is only unproductive thought. 


there arc no unproductive regions. 
There arc only poor imihiuh of culti- 
vating the land, there is no such thing 
as poor fund. Provided only llmt people 
manifest in full measure their subjective 
capacities for action, it Is possible to 
modify natural conditions. 

Mao's optimism and strategic 
instinct served the Chinc'sc Com- 
munists well in the 1930s, when the 
more "rational" policies of Chou 
and ihe others would have led them 
to disaster. But the qualities that 
make for successful revolution are 
not those which secure sound peace- 
time administration and national 
reconstruction. 

It is a pity thitt Mr. Schram is not 
nblc to give us a picture of the man 
himself. The bare details arc given 
of Mao's four wives and of his son 
who was killed in the Korean war, 
but the passion which cries out in 
Muo's poems suggests that there is 
much more which we ought to know 
about the private life and thoughts 
of this contemporary hero. Mr. 
Schram makes good use of the poems 
in his narrative, though his Iransht- 
tion-s arc pedestrian compared with 
those, for example, of Michael 
Bullock and Dr. Jerome C'h'en. 

T he maps and photographs in this 
small book arc excellent. T he early 
purl rails of Mao capture his youthful 
beauty and one can see in them the 
femininity of which Agnes .Smedlcy 
wrote after meeting him in Ycnnn. 

One small blemish is Mr. Schram’s 
reference to China's steel production 
ns having attained a level two or three 
times that of India’s. This is a myth 
which arose from the exaggerated 
claims of the Great Leap Forward, 
and it ought to be nailed. The best 
estimate of Chinese crude steel pro- 
duction in 1965, the last full year for 
which estimates arc available, seems 
to be between 9 and 10 million tons. 
The comparable figure for India Is 
well over 6 million Ions, and so the 
performance of these two countries, 
measured in terms of production per 
head of population, is roughly com- 
parable. 


RED IN THE EAST 


, Robert C. North : Chinese Communism. 256pp. Weldenfeld and NIcolson : World University Library. 12s. 6d. 
V. C. Jones : 77ie Far East . A Concise History. 183pp. Pergamon Press, I2s. 6d. 

Victor Purchll : South and East Asia since 1800 . 228pp. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 

C. P. Fitzgerald : A Concise History of East Asia. 310pp. Helnemann. £2 2s. 

of a communist east Asian civilization or as the late 
China in 1949 Victor Purcell does for treating south- 


exaglrdj utfra-rivolutionnalre, phlll - .of rival governments* regional pres- 


polin, potlrri, hibertiste,' dantoniste, 
chqiunetiistB, ' robesplerrlste, cotio - 
iladrr. most- of', them uked by those 
Immediately, behind In the queue for 
power, about those immediately 
ahead of them. Almost eVeQrone Is 


sure groups and various degrees of 
federalism, he lends to make far too 
great a claim for consciously-direc- 
ted class interest, particularly on (he 
part of the bourgeoisie— (bough all 
the Thermidorians were In fact bour- 


They certainly were. Indeed, save 
during the. Wars- of Religion, there 
is probabljr no more chaotic and vio- 
lent period In French history. It is 
only bit by bit, as a result of these 
local ennudte.v, lhat the collective 
“pay-off*' on the Terror—and on 
the terrorists— the hideous flowering 
of public and prlvote vengeance, the 
full effects !of a .famine crisis, here 
severe, elsewhere mUd, the break- 


laznrolto for the sick. In p®* 
of the south, public office # 
ing these years was an IhyCF-- 
lion to lynching ; even in Ihenortw 
departments it might end abrupt? 
In being thrown through ii wlnqflf:,- 
by a crowd of itvfuriated women* 

It is only possible to appreciate ® ’ 
complexities of the two periods^ 
local terms— the only on?a ‘ 
matter at a time when ffip' de 
authority was often powerless 
sometimes non-existent; ThernwW 


. Jha emergence 
government in 
changed the world balance of power 
— or so it was everywhere assumed 
at the time. If such views are still 
held they would not now rest on the 
communist affiance that then spread 
across so threatening a mass of the 
Eurasian heartland, but on the speed 
with which China now looks like 
developing her nuclear armoury, 
coupled with her isolation and her 
Intransigence towards almost every- 
one but (he Albanians. 

As with China so with the rest of 
Asia. For some years after the with- 


® in particular was anything i.bWJ drawal of European. imperial power historical persi 

f centralized- regime, power iH'to either cold war cliches, or generali- . wisely sets bis 

- I- .. i. . ..... .. I JIAhU ■ . _ ... . - 


someone’s; bad word, there - is no . geois, no group could have been less 
necesiqry limit to the slanging match, 'united ; they were 0 very miked bag 
other, than -i total extermination, -indeed, drawn together,' for a matter 
Equally, the spirit ,of a regime that of hburs only, by .fear and the will 


1795 situation, are being discovered. 
Nothing could be more confusing bis- 


O UCW3 Si VIII vwmmhwmm • 1 

General, a council of ambossaWfS- -Bow all tlicse countries are making 
with each Repriseiitant suprentg}^ : |Mr .jown-^itpry 
his own ar«4to such an extenfW : i.vBurppean- powers made It for them. 



rep^IonV Thermidor ^ claimed, doria^ keginifU! there 


if?.. 


cin.QaU a r dHkW a ^owninah- to surviV^ and *rhighly stylized jorlcaUy-fl cpnfusiqn reflected even .- bwn area-^to such an extent.. 

Eptnard,. Haricot, Cadre, Erable, tfaitt Class canfijcts., Equally, his analysis in the , mixture.of.moUyes dictating lit ffnuSnJ Isnaril • And to understand them today needs 
pan reduce ;.Lyon$,- to Commune- of social composition is often crude -- - - - - - - — • • "* 

afjrdhcfitp, demote - Marseilles to and unsophisticated, particularly > In 
VlUe-sdns-nom , and that ‘ attaches a . the light of the more recent. 'defipi- 
tnystical Importance to the power of (ions, put forward, with extreme cau- 

wq rds (now many. Actet d'acamtlon . tlon and iriany reservations, by Albert at (he . time, ds a return to . " nor- 
carry thb phrase nvo/r iltal parli Ae, Soboiil and George Rudd. He., mailt; 

^-A hpndrwi ihings. from the Con- refers,^ for: instance, • ip • the : the 

vennpn a,nd U«. .Robe- Montagriards as " coming' from It . whs a jump into unrestraint 

“ : ridWdPta* und neatly .ginned up, perigd by period. 

V - Yeaiv T> 0 , years ; no;^nderj .ln Ordef .to-^eqi ^th thfc jiKliOiat 4 ^ ^ berfn. aHhe-b^iWitoJrtFh begin- ' clvilizslion weare reminded that, for Fitzgerald' does, His book has -U m : 

countries have inflicted or suffered in colonial eru its proper historical set- 



appear , 

«mo .Words :. wero dahgero.us, ..tind dorians— who seem to 
red pencil runs rnipothly remarkably weij read ii 
bj&ipath : . phrasqs . ;bf reported ‘ i? described £s " the 
spMbhi Words could send the .Incur 4 - undertaken to curb s 
■%Wy. Irrevereijt, thp .salacious, the allsm. and ta bat the • 


Ihe ean.dO. 

i 


Tltd; Jacobins. 

7 . __ sdetal : ■ deh(Oeraby ", ; 
; sHns-culottes incTuded. ' * " 
sans ahdshopkeeperi " aSWell'as 
.proJotariat.^. Tlte;frhermid6iflan; 



new and ex- 
wants;.lo know 
Asian history— 


east Asia us a unity ; quoting numer- 
ous authorities Purcell even includes 
haruspicy and respect far the number 
seven, both of them surely so general 
as to be meaningless. Indeed, one 
other factor lurking in the back- 
ground for nil these non-Asian his- 
torians, giving definition to the areas 
they write about, is the division be- 
tween those parts of Asia that were 
brought under western rule and those 
that escaped it. 

Mr. North has the easiest task in 
presenting one country in Ihe shortest 
perspective, though he 
starling point . far 
re- 
nt 
with . 
eight 

chapters seven take the story of 
China’s Communist Party’s capture of 
power up to 1949; the last chapter 
only looks at the motives of Mao Tse- 
tung and his team, now isolated from 
the world communist movement by 
their battle with the Russians. 

Mr. Jones's is the shortest book, 
though covering a long span of his- 
tory. China, Japan and Korea form 
a unity'— but why not include Viet- 
nam ?— and these three countries arc 


does a very efficient job. He picks 
out the important features of each 
Chinese dynasty, offers a compact in- 
troduction to Korea, and is always 
sure-footed among the intricacies of 
the Japanese past. 

Definitions are readjusted by Mr. 
Fitzgerald's book. A Concise His- 
tory of East Asia does not confine 
itself to that area of civilization, 
though Mr. Fitzgerald ' certainly 
recognizes it as such; bis book adds 
south-east Asia as well, without ex- 
planation, though possibly on the 
argument that now and in the future 
it is east Asia, and especially China, 
that is going to matter to soulh-easl 
Asia. It certainly seems ; probable 
that power emanating ^bqi the east:- 
Aslan zone, whether" political ;or eco- . 
abmfc, will be much more dominant - 
than anything coming from south 
Asia; from that quarter the Indian 
tide reached its highwalcr mark in 
south-east Asia a millennium ago and 
docs not look like rising again in the 
foreseeable future. 

Purcell wrote as a retired colonial 
civil servant, and he described hiv 
book as written for smith-cast Asiuns, ; 
and from a Mulnysinn standpoint. In 
his case, while the broader definitions • 
of his title Stiiuli mid East Asia serve 
ta embrace the whole continent, he - 
groups south-east Asia - to which he 

i<h 


from Mr. North's:Study of {h^ past, ^eighty years,,. their future iju^ The resulfneverlheless remains 
communism in .Chlnn, a Snh °PiiM once again become sigm- somewhat shapeless i The other three 
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other three books- cover- different . 

regions and periods. Ihdvltiibiy they ... Ope could quarrel with some of 
; ’Vi rpise the question how Asia should ..Mr. Jones’s generalizations; 
”■ be divided up for study if the Buddhism as “the faith of the majo-. 

rity of the peoples of East Asia ’’ Is 
surely at least misleading in Its use 
of ihe word faith, which conveys to. 
the English rpader a religious atti- 
tude that is not matched in east Asia. 


a balance and.blqrs the outlines with 
ton, many facts. 

The maps in- Victor Purcell’s and 
Robert. North’s books are useful and 
Informative; so are (he illustrations 
that illuminate M r. North's .study .of 
modern Chinese history. For those 
who think China is the power that 

. will, matter most jn the Asia of the . 

Here and thcre. as in his account' of future Mr, Fitzge (aid’s 1 calm jtidg- 
the Korean war, present events- get ment qnd acuta historical sense for 
out of balance with the perspective |he. present as well as tbe past can . 
of the past ; bul aU in 'all Mr. Jonca bi strongly reComincnded. 
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The Millstatter Exodus 

A Crusading Epic 
D, H. GREEN 



A critical analysis of the MiUstiltter Exodus, a twelfth -century 
German poetic version of the opening chapters iff F.xudus. 

Professor Green compares the Mills lilt ter Exodus with in 
predecessor, tiic It'icner Genesis, and with its biblical source. He 
believes (lint the MiiisUUtcr Extutux can best be understood us an 
ullegory, uml us one of (he earliest attempts in Germany to coma 
to terms witli the crusades and the problem of CTwisii.ui warfare. 

t6 6 j. net 


The Legal Effects of War 

LORD McNAIR & A. D. WATTS 
Fourth edition 

This edition has been reset and rearranged to include the legal 
effects of the political and international changes &incc 1948. 

Reviews of the third edition: 

'This book can be confidently recommended to every practitioner.* 
Law Library. 

*... brilliant illustration of the author's ability to summarize 
complex legal doctrines In a simple, understandable fashion.* 
University of Pennsylvania Law Review If 7s : net 


The French Prefectoral Corps 
1814-1830 

N. RICHARDSON 

Dr Richardson draws on mnterial not previously available to depict 
the early stages in a pattern of government which hus played a very 
Important part in modem French history. Napoleon created the 
Corps as a centralized system of local government in 1800. This 
study covers its turbulent Restoration years, and from it emerges 
for the first time a portrait of the ruling class in a period or social 
unrest. 50r. net 


British Broadcasting and the 
Danish Resistance Movement 
1940-1945 

JEREMY BENNETT 

The first detailed study of any part of the B.B.C, European Service 
in wartime, demonstrating the connexion between B.B.C 
broadcasts aqd the growth of resistance In a German-occupied 
country. 

F Mr Bennett shows how and why tens of thousands of Danes still 
remember with gratitude Ihe Voice of London (hat was the voice of 
freedom.’ Binu/nghajll Post 50*. net 


The Cambridge Ancient History 

Three further fascicles are published of the revised edition of 
Volumes I and II. 

49. Assyrian Military Power 1300-1200 B.C. 6jr. net 
J.M.MUNN-RANKIN 

C3. Assyria o.260fr-1816 B.C. tr. net 

H.LEWY 

B6. PjvYfllB and the Peoples of Anatolia In the 
; ' Iron Age. 3 ^ 6d.net 

R.D. BAR NETT . 


A Guide to Composition in Italian 

TONI CERDTTI ■ 

A collection or redding nnd comprehension exercises in Italian for 
students with a basic knowledge of the language. Each section 
consists of a prose extract,, followed by exercises to develop 
vocabulary and accurate use of the language. 5*. Cut, net 

Hey to the Guido Is. 6rf, net 
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JAMFS Gillray : Fashionable Contrasts. 
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LONDON CHURCHES 
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Fiction 



On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Oillray 
the Caricaturist who resides at Mr*. 
Humphrcy'%, the caricature shop in Si. 
James's Street, nucmpicd to throw him- 
self out of the attic story. There being 
iron bars his head got jammed. . . . 

One is hardly surprised. Gillray's 
last days are a lining ending. For 
a glance at the plates of this sumptu- 
ous picture-book, with its authorita- 
tive introduction by Mr. Draper Hill, 
makes one aware of a mania control- 
led if not by iroit bars then by nteial 
—the etcher's needle and plate, lames 
Gill ray, the founder in this country 
of the political cartoon, possessed the 
sanity and clarity of vision of n mad- 
man — luckily for his times and us 
be was able to express it. Vieiomness 
and licentious ness arc portrayed as if 
the protagonists — Pitt, Napoleon, 
Fox — are as controlled hy iron 
bars as the caricaturist is him- 
self. Invisibly they imprison the 
actors within the scene as they 
prevent Gillray from tearing 
further at their feature* No 
wonder his fingers habitually 
bled from being cut by t he burr 
thrown up by his etching needle. For 
Gillray is so heavily engaged that 
when the cruel features of Fox are 
icvcaled, as in the cartoon of that 
worn-out patriot delivering his dying 
speech, it is the eyes of the caricaturist 
with their bottled-up misery that 
appear thinly veiled by the hideous 
bushincss of the brows. 

The world is a crowded place, and 
hv (he interests of distortion as of 
truth, all must be shown. Napoleon 
at table, surrounded by the naked 
'and beautifully spherical but 
strangely uninviting breasts of court 
ladies, receives a divine intimation of 
approaching disaster. And Gillray is 
so involved that it is a matter of 
necessity, with the same equality of 
temper, to depict each grape, each 
Meet on a pineapple, as carefully ns 
objects in an inventory which also 


contains nipples, the stones of neck- 
laces, the Emperor and his eagle. 

In the maniacal fidelity to detail, 
the horrors of indiscriminate detail 
which congest the cartoons, one longs 
sometimes for space, either for the 
actuality of space or for the sugges- 
tion of it by means of a reasoned pro- 
portion. And then — in an excellent 
section of plates devoted to Royally 
—one gels just (his. In these draw- 
ings, particularly of the Prince of 
Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbcrt, there is 
placidity and an ease of grouping. 
Detail is still there, but no longer 
rampant, tamed now by strength of 
design. Gillray seems to have been 
infinitely soothed by Mrs. Filz- 
herbert, and her secret marriage to 
the Prince of Wales is almost made 
holy by her demure deportment. 
Although we arc reminded by the dis- 
array in the accompanying plate, 
“The morning after Marriage", 
how temporary and artificial this 
demureness would have been— the 
domesticated shadow at (he vast 
interior of the bed reduces the detail 
of n half-adjusted slocking to neat 
proportion. 

There is nobility too, an exotic 
grace and lyricism, in the extraordin- 
ary drawings caricaturing contem- 
porary fashions. These aquatints 
arc surrealist fantasies and seem to 
belong in their extravagance to the 
topsyturvincss of our own times, bird- 
like, dream-1 ifcc. And then, “Visiting 
the Sick ", one returns to the wretched 
Fox debilitated by dropsy, surroun- 
ded by the clutter of the ugly and the 
vicious — not least among them a 
harpy partly covering her upper 
nakedness with a crucifix and utter- 
ing by means of an upright scroll 
climbing mockingly heavenwards. 
"Do confess your sins Charlie, do 
take advice from an old abbess . . 
Pictorial journalism . . . Only jour- 
nalism, one might say. 

Yet as Mt.^ Hill tells us (he 
analyses for the most part die 
cartoonist's life and times and 


working techniques rather than 
his art) Gillray, who studied at the 
Royal Academy schools, remains 
always an artist. Astonishingly ho 
docs, and sometimes he presents him- 
self as a great one. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than in his parody of 
Benjamin West’s Death of Wolfe " 
(Pitt as Wolfe). It is as if a tennis 
racket had been rest rung, fit now for 
service. West’s flabby forms and 
meandering compositional lines — n 
woolliness of cloud as of sentiment- 
have been tautened by Gillray into a 
compact and brilliantly silhouetted 
mass set back within the picture plane 
to reveal at a glance a situation of 
Intensity — detailed but un tram- 
mel led by detail. 

But there is always bitterness. One 
misses the warmth running like quick- 
silver through the side-lines of a 
Hogarth. One misses the rumbus- 
tious playfulness that softens the 
irony In Rowlandson. How much, 
one wonders, was this due to an up- 
bringing nt a Moravian school where 
the Brethren propounded a doctrine 
based on the worthlessness and de- 
pravity of man, disease being wel- 
come as offering a swift escape to 
death 7 These poor afflicted charac- 
ters of the drawings, with their pock- 
marks and carbuncles and their 
frightful bandages, appear gloated 
over without a shred of pity. 

Gillray’s Influence on cartoonists 
and satirists, here and abroad, was 
great— presumably on Daumier and 
Guys, on Cruikshank and Low 
(George III the prototype of Colonel 
Blimp ?) and on Vicky. But when 
one studies the enlargements of de- 
tails which are an important feature 
of (his richly annotated book, when 
one is confronted by the full round- 
ness of an eye, the terror behind the 
vitality of a face's mask— one thinks 
too of the furious brush-marks, not 
so unlike an etcher's jabs, in the late 
seflf-portnaits of that other manic de- 
pressive who surveyed himself and 
his life as if through iron bars— Van 
Gogh. 


Nearly thirty years ago the Reverend 
Basil Clarke's Church Builders of the 
19th Century opened many eyes to 
the quality of Victorian churches. 
“ No longer ", he writes, “ is some- 
one who lakes interest in churches of 
any date regarded as odd or pre- 
cious.” His new guide, in the steps of 
T. Francis Burnpus, describes some 
500 London churches (“ this has In- 
evitably meant including a good deal 
that is of no particular interest”). 


Augustine's, Kilburn, Fellows 
Prynne's unfinished All Saints, West 
Dulwich*, recognize the craftsman- 
ship in Holy Trinity, Sloane Street 
or Si. Cuthbcrt’s, Phil beach G ardent; 
admire the rich spread of Victoria 
glass at St. Margaret’s, Lee. He might 
even admit the strange fascination oi 
Buckton Lamb’s St. Martin’s, Gospel 
Oak, a sort of fglixe cn ghmtie inside 
on a dark afternoon. Lamb was "the 
despair ” of those nineteenth-century 


The text is in large print ; the -200 church-crawlers the EccicsialogiitJ, 
: useful for juentlflcil- u/hn<t* arid f*nnmn'nt<j aw nfi.n 


BUILDING FOR THE PRINCE 

Terence Davis : John Nash, The Prince Regent's Architect. 115pp. Country Life. Distributed by Newnea. £3 10s. 

Some six years ago Terence Davis 
published his Architecture of John 
.Nash, which he modestly described as 
a collection of photographs of all, or 
nearly rIL Nash’s buildings then sur- 
viving. As such -it has proved most- qualities which delight us in the en- 
meful. Mr. Davis then admitted that gravlngs, namely poetry and make- 
interest iii his subject had been in- believe. Nash’s castles' are -In 
■pi red by Sir John Summerson's John \ actuality dutppy, sublunary, ah 
Ntisfi, Architect to King George IV , ' usually covered with very unsympa 1 


medieval architecture, because bis; 
fantasies claim relation with true 
Gothic no more than do operatic 
performances to everyday life. It Is 
on the contrary the absence of those 


which first appeared in 1935. Indeed 
this work, to which Mr. Davis pays 
generous tribute, is still unsurpassed. 

John Nash, The Prince Regent's 


thetlc Roman oenient. Their creator : 
simply lacked the rococo touch when 
he turned to the gothick style. 

His most remarkable architectural 


Architect. Is less a supplement to venture was the Ttalianate villa style. 

1 — U1 - “riginal 


11,000 miles and spent £1,500 in 
chaise hire— he shockingly neglected 
his business affairs. His enthusiasms 
ran away with his discretion so that 
he undertook more commissions than 
he could properly fulfil. Failure 
merely spurred him to recovery and 
to further ambitions. His personality 
was provocative, but his good nature 
disarming. “ I have you* figure be- 
fore my eyes ”, he wrote'breathlessly 
to John Soane, who had expressed 
measured disapproval of his build- 
ing methods at Buckingham Palace, 
a thin black shadow standing pa the 
foundation walls pf the new arcade, 


photographs are 
lion but do not give much spatial 
impression, and there are some sur- 
prising omissions. Churches are 
grouped into pre-G.L.C. London 
parishes. North of the river " there 
is a tradition of evangelism Isling- 
ton churches *’ where vicars refused 
to preach in surplices ”. South of the 
river there is “ cheeriness and parish 
communion”; much post-Blilz re- 
storation and rebuilding. London 
has survivals from earlier fires; 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfteld, and 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, owe their 
existence to restorations by (among 
others) Dance, Thomas Hardwick, 
Aston Webb, I’Anson and Pear- 
son. Wren’s remaining churches, 
also frequently restored, are 
more appreciated than in Bumpus’s 
day. Hawksmoor’s, alas, face 
a precarious future. There are 
“ decent, sober, Georgian churches 
like St. George’s, Southwark; Flit- 
croft’s St. Gilcs-in-the-Fields more 
often passed by than visited ; 
churches, usually locked, like St. 
James, Clerkeuwell. 

About as much detail is given 
as in Dr. Pevsner’s two Lon- 
don guides, though these include 
churches of all denominations ; 
but there is rather more than 
in Collins's Parish Churches. The 
author has the edge on Dr. Pevsner 
with his comments, in the man- 
ner of Burnpus, on past doctrinal 
arguments. St. Mary’s, Primrose 
Hill, for instance, was the scene of 
Percy Dearmer’s liturgical reforms 
which set a fashion for whitewashing 
brick walls, English altars, plalnsong 
and folksong. At Christchurch, Cos- 
way Street, the bishop refused to 
hold a confirmation service unless Hie 
vicar removed Ills beard. Pew- 
openers at St. Jude's, Courtfleld Gar- 
dens, were once “ male attendants In 
white ties, bearded like Broad 
Churchmen, but smiling seraphic- 
ally ”. Lord Shaftesbury would 
rather have " worshipped with Lydia 
on the banks of the rivet than with 


whose acid comments are ofted 
quoted in the text. 

If Mr. Betjeman is Madeira some- 
times laced with Ovultine, Mr. 
Basil Clarke is a very dry sherry. 
He never gushes. “ Rather a pleisam 
little church ” ; " Quite a worship- 
ful atmosphere” ; “Tall and cool 1 ' 
(of the Annunciation, Bryanstw 
Street) is high praise. “ Rather sinis- 
ter ", he writes of a Tctilon church; 

“ Difficult to describe, it needs to lx 
seen”, of Chester Cheston Jnr.’s weird 
St. Mark’s, Dalston, with stained glqsi 
in the roof. Two new churchu 
he describes — St. Paul's, Bow Com- 
mon, and St. Paul's, Lorrimbit 
Square — have already found thdf 
way into Jess specialized London 
guidesi His notes are also a reminder 
of the art of nineteen th-cenliir 
glaziers, Hardman, Clayton and Be 
Kempe, and the craft of Hems at 
Martin Travers' which (he camera hu 
not yet properly recorded ; also if 
the number of fonts, pulpits aiuj 
organs dispersed from City churchM 
to the suburbs. Conversely, SL 
Peter's, Deptford, has a Victoria! 
font transferred from Rochester 
Cathedral. 

The guide ends with a short inter- 
esting list of church architects. This 
helps to distinguish between Uk 
various Scotts, Hakewilis and Wyaltt 
and shows a continuity of churd 
building from Dance to Lutyens. Fix 
example, Dollman (1812-1900), "tlx 
last of a good old school ”, was I 
of Dance and employed bf 
Woodyer, a pupil of Bullet - 1 
field, " lived as a country gentleman 
belonged to no societies, wrote noth- 
ing and would not allow his design* 
to be published”. Thomas Harm 
(1830-1900) was the first (a wo fa 
adjective “Victorian". Sir Glfaj 
Sdott’d favourite church for worm? . 
was unexpectedly AU Saints, Cbelxt 
These architects were long lived. S> 
Ninian Comper (1864-1960) mtiM. 
statement which some of his contem- 
poraries might have heeded; 1 
purpose of a church is not to exp;* 
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pupil o 
Basdvi. 


CONNECTING 

David Piper : Trial by Battle. 

192pp. Collins. 2 Is. 

Christopher Khcrwood, too young 
for the First World War, has written 
that he fell dismay at missing “the 
Test "—and bought a motor cycle to 
frighten himself with. There is a 
strong tendency, in even the most 
peaceful men, to think of war as a test 
of munhood. David Piper’s second- 
war novel (originally published psou- 
donymousiy as by “ Peter To wry ", 
in 1959) chooses jungle-fighting 
against the Japanese as his ordeal. 
Alan Mart, his hero or victim, is of 
a kind once very common in English 
Ilotion, quiet, civil, sensitive, ques- 
tioning but obedient. Evidently from 
a public school, he has since been 
to Cambridge, and almost forgotten 
the necessity to eon form, nnd to emu- 
late more sturdy, spontaneous males. 
Learning the ropes again, Alan is 
almost us self-critical as L. P. flarl- 
ley’s Eustace. 

Set in charge of Indian troops, he 
develops a Forsterian emotional link 
with a feliovv-olUeer, Sam Hull, whose 
instruction and example he feels 
bound to follow: it is a Wilcox- 
Schlcgcl relationship. Hull, who is 
stupid and athletic, scents to Alan to 
represent the norm; yet, surely, he is 
in fact very eccentric, even for the 
army, angrily astonished at so con- 
ventional a remark as Alan's disin- 
genuous claim to be a "devout cow- 
ard ”. Hull's words and actions seem 
more noteworthy than those of Alnn, 
who is so interested in his own devia- 
tions from the officer pattern. Like the 
principal characters in the niililury 
novels of Waugh and Anthony Pow- 
ell, he tacks definition, so that one 
suspects that the other ranks would 
think of him as a very ordinary 
officer, more forgettable thah most. 

The narrative is handled with n 
poetic care, grace and over-modesty, 
characteristic of the writers of ihe 
Second World War. Frank Kermodc's 
introduction is right in drawing at- 
tention to the book's “ shape ", even 
(bough it may detract from the im- 
portance of its content. The events 
described --the shooting of strangers, 
the frying of lank-crews— are loo 
frightful, a younger generation may 
feel, to be left to the decent, under- 
standable reticence of those who went 
through with this ordeal. 


SIDE-TRACK 

Albertine Sarrazin : La Trarer- 
.. wire. 283pp. Paris : Pauverl. 
I6.95fr. 


than: a textual amplification of the Here he was unquestionably t 

author’s previous- publication.^ It and ^successful. CronkhiU near - with aims folded/ contemplating the 


a hundred surpliced priests at St. ag0 j n which it was built or.Hn 
Barnabas, Pimlico". No one was individuality of its designer, bull* 
quite sure what he meant. move to worship”. 

The parliamentary Acts or 18 tu Though vast sums were raKft 
and 1824 began a wave of church there were never enough churches*® 
building. The Commissioners 'nineteenth-century Londoners;' Wjl . . , ... . 

churches.it was hoped, would restrain R radical change in (Anglican) s<w ^ U nor? b °, U Albertine Sarrazin s life 
Londoners from the excesses of the J n ‘, church-going hibits It is ldW* EM". SfJi ? 6 JSSl^Slf- 

Paris mob. But the majority of prelend that those that remain 

ever likely to be filled,' 


Traversier.-ere. Anything used for 
the purpose of crossing or traversing 
sideways. Nouveau Petit Larousse. 
laconic, tells us in a line nearly as 


Basil Clarke’s 500 churches were 
built after 1837, many _from 

eofitWns frequent reference to illus-. Shrewsbury combines la its dlsperjle mode of rnyfng’bflokV^Oiribiin bid fig* 'ftjLJjJ'- «ud ? Teh^an'd i..« ; K"nnin« : out-IW 

■ (rations in the eatlietboofc which if is but heppHy blended , Classes; hTgh leisure for reeb cOQianpleUon. >nd that dwt churches, but he. ppinls out is; 

therefore essential- for the reader.td round and low. squire -toweie United rome friend could describe my Uilck, 

... ,.. are • SStc2$& $ &•}£****& 1 T*. * KK .■4mirr i yo”musrte I, “ 

T: ■ i Included cause the only .Valid crjti- Nash was the child of hi? age, an age A n .i . n-'tiuureht «n<sn Mr RpHemnn'V c. lrP i v h& 

:• SoSd 3 st 

of his critics glanced off him. Had Cyprian- ™-— 

Bymmc hrav 0 d° and panache.. ^ he heeded them he might have, been Holy ^ 

Park, and linking it to Carltbn House 
after. 1 ? 12 , he, was .breaking 1 away.. 
from the fomiai’ street layout oJF; = 
stral^kt lines gild squares. Hejntro* BJ&tk 
duoed crescents and curves. Here 
for combining 

doctrines which he « • — - -- ... 

twiddle age with . In ll)e TLS when : H firs| appearedin sions of everybody, he rp,ej, qqnver- able voluMe, which 

o.mrthlcfohehad French Jn 1963, flow; appears ; ui. ft satlons 'in\^<^'ha took partand 

• tr^pslaUon by, Joha) ' gossip h 6 heard v 'htS views oq exhlbl- 

Rend-. Gihipel f I 8 f*K lions he vlsjled, his information about 
plctur^-dealiqg the activities of oLher ; dealer? and 


print. But without poetry. Evi- 
dently this title, with its myriad 
meanings, extends, varies, repeals the 


Mpi ;r>'V . r p^oW. admirable. The photographs are 1 
r • : . deac’ and the captions . suitably 

»rfari$cd, 'Taid figure drawings and 

- -. plkiis are all jhatca n be desired, 
i •; ' iff Sir John Summerson thirty years 

. ago plqc^d John Nash op- the map, 
■ ao ' fb ■ Speak. Mjv Davis now pins 
. him 'there Jor alf tiinp. In his enthu- 

- alqSm for ihe.; prince Regent’s arcbl-; 


rfaiif with tb meanings, extends, vanes, repeals the 
TJeaulhordo« not*ai wtuij tale 0 f Mnlc . Sarrazin's life, as 

problem of - , jw told in two earlier books. {L’Asfra- 

dant churches, but. he. ppint^out^ . gale La Ca vale, Payvert 1965.) "Wifi 
their ranks are- thinning ev J7 jjj; nol H| G "Side Road ” add a dlmen- 
EastlakO:. wrote., hi 1872 Lhat^lB^ - gj on {0 ^ Anklebone ” and the 
were London suburbs wheMJJ V Break "V'NoV yet. Not quUe. lt 
buildings stood no more 'Ch 00 «vvjjg 'and remains a isfdcroitd, fidl of 

•Way- nharm Kni.atiii minn Crossways, lead- 



DEALER’S DIARY 


after release from prison, nnd 
;^,iV .waiting for her husband’s rc- 
ij Tease; her struggle to make 
home, something more than 




£-it!i;i i \‘ Treasure "j and as a Prisunlc 
-qnroaripus.jhi* last; -the 
c craving, stating and'drinking 
' (be humiliation and the 


I hqmc. ,^hc finds a house in the 

. ... . r-fi5wtWWW r : * *Jn ' ;.:bef»pxiiijei ’’ :•'* *°r. iof ' 

himself ps good ah .atchitett kd tap: .. family ^ cobhexibS a.mudll-sdhght- olttjry is? JV\n - a,, valuable; period. nj^b^.ptf-toportan.t _ 

:ne\lv h^m- , naet idvlaw; .by Amerlcaq ihuseums ./jdMiniicifetil '» deal . <$■ %W,:; cofiections ^r^jS .foct 

ipe'r and coUectors during ; .im I period ab'^iitjaapperiiings lifi the ipfernatiptfaT' g^t» rhaVc -appeared in.lnfP^Jj y/ 9 can kdmire. again / the rapid 
i'ksbhebtis • urh*n th'nv it** wvifrt'An * ^arimafket'betweeti 19J8. and J 939,;;dW6d«3 dn<^ thbu^b some, yjvid language, Ihe ft ft r bed' phrase and 

iny:dlved.-ft- : of (ho genuinely poetic use of !slang, 

s- . olrirl f*h,r*nrmlnirv.. Mfi'tie^LoUSSei” .i 1 An#! h«*r hnmiliiir hnr i-hnrilv— Jsi*r 


.y .... «• ». *.* uuui H I.UU 9 U 111 un 

iaAtcatdldM "peveijpcs.. 6d ^ .* narrow strip of 
of ; ground among the 

ls ot .Jocks calledi Wcallyi a . traveller. 


SIN AND IT 


Marjo Soi.DATI : La Busta Arancione . 327pp. Milan ; Mondudorl. 

L, 4|4UUi 


Marin Sinclair, one of the most gifted 
of all living Italian story-tellers, only 
writes hy (its and Marts. Though he 
has given us wry masterpieces such us 
La (1'nn'ai Verde and II Vert* hilves- 
im. surely among the best long 
short stories in the world, the cinema 
and other profitable avocations have 
laid a heavy hand on him. He has 
come and gone, all over Europe nnd 
America. Even in Italy he has nut ens- 
ily kept the same abode, Rome, which 
now dominates all the other Italian 
cities, was in some way a forced exile 
from his native Turin. He is not the 
first Piedmontese to annex (and 
then resent) Rome. To these Alpine 
people wiili ihcir military Hnd 
even feudal traditions Rome is for- 
eign. it has stayed foreign even mnv 
that Turin's export of army ollicers 
has given place to Fiat cars, fu Le 
Ohv C’l'ini. which appeared sonic 
twelve months ago, .Signor Sofdati 
compared the two cities, and Rome 
did not come off best. He is now 
away from the sprawl of the capital, 
and the publication of two hooks at 
such a short interval may suggest that 
he has returned to literature. 

In l.u Busta A r unch nte (The 
Orange Envelope) we arc back at the 
strange, dreamy enchantment uf the 
early stories. Carlo Felice, the pro- 
tagonist. was born into one of those 
well-off stuffy families of Turin 
which in some ways recall those of 
provincial France (the stullincss 
is less like that of Moravia's 
bourgeoisie of Rome than. say. 
Mnuriuc's Bordeaux). Carlo's father 
disappeared at an early age— he was a 
gay dog, a nuceur killed in n railway 
accident. The mother is a Gdndtrix 
and u prize bigot. The worst thing 
about her husband's death was that 
he was found shnring his sleeping car 
with another woman and so departed 
this life in a stale of mortal sin. This 
gives Carlo's mother classic grounds 
for warning hor son against women, 
those " occasions of sin and equally 
classic grounds for nurturing a mildly 
incestuous attitude to him — in- 
volving ways of kissing him of which 
the psychiatrists would not approve. 


But her religion is more powerful 
than this passion and she packs him 
off to u "collegio an ecclesiastical 
boarding school. 

With all this Carlo should have 
developed into a homosexual like his 
aristocratic friend Alessandro. But 
us he listens to Alessandro's confi- 
dences he is secretly longing for the 
most forbidden fruit of all - women. 
He finds women hard to get nt in the 
early stages. They can tell a mile off 
that he is " linddo . . . di t ldew" 
(timid and with tin ecclesiastical, 
upper class education). He also 
has a sort of love-hate for 
"mortal sin". But soon he 
begins having women in troops, 
women of every class. He annexes 
then) and resents them - as soon as 
he has been to bed with .i paradise 
Woman he becomes hoicd and gets 
rid of her. He is satirical about his 
own behaviour pattern, but accepts 
the system and builds u way 
of life round it. The result 
is both splendid comedy and 
haunting sadness. Only one girl, 
from a brothel, pcihups he loves, hut 
the (UMictrix mother, from her death- 
bed, warns the girl away with threats 
about this world and the no M— for 
she has influence with both God ami 
the Army. 

This short account might make the 
reader expect a Maiiriuc novel turned 
inside out and he would not be en- 
tirely wrong. Signor Soldali has 
referred time and time again, not 
without hostility, to this particular 
kind of upper-class education which 
has left its mark on Europe ; it is 
something one cun sense in such 
different writers as, say, Larbaud, 
Montherlant nnd Peyrelittc. It is 
something Muuriac has accepted and 
Montherlant has rejected— though 
" acceptance " or " rejection " are not 
quite the right words for describing a 
residue of complicity or overcompen- 
sution. With Carlo Felice, Signor 
Soldati touches on the nerve of this 
old bourgeois education nnd so wo 
have a succession uf unforgettable 
baroque scenes true to life and 
described by a muster hand. 


FASCIST FACTS 


Mario Torino : The Underground. 
419pp. Hcincninnn. £2 2s. 

Novels on recent history, written by 
survivors of great events, are almost 
inevitably judged in the first place 
for their documentary value. From 
this point uf view Mario Tobino’s fic- 
tional account of Lhc Italian resist- 
ance in Viareggiu, from the July, 
1943, collapse of Fascism onwards, 
is well worth having. He was there 
and took part in it ; he sets down the 
various forms (hat anti-fascism took, 
in characters ranging from young 
Marxist dockers tu an aristocratic 
monarchist admiral, describes the 
first ardent, ingenuous attempts to 
light back at the Germans, link up 
with the Allies and, perhaps above 
nil. feel human ami free ; and in look- 
ing back on motives, attitudes and 
feelings that must now scent remote 
and in some cases embarras- 
sing he seems to have an 
honest, unclouded eye and the 
kind of humanity that can find 
what is good in the most 
disparate motives and admit 
that even the blackest fascist 
villain may "die well”. His book 


rived, child and ihe accomplished 
Iftiihail, seen with no false self-pity; 
tiLjhe.wrjter of genuine imaginative 
Jlqat But! ..when will she give us 
( Teal ripyd ? 


WOUNDING QUESTIONS 

Robert Shaw: The Man in the Glass Booth. 221pp. Chatto and 
Wlndus. 21s. 

Robert Shaw has written a novel 
about the Nazi persecution of the 
Jews, without seeming trivial, ealioas 
or self-righteous. He is an ac'or. 
much admired for bis performance 
in strong, shallow roles (as a hard 
corporal or ship’s officer), perhaps less 
so for his hearty posturing in tele- 
vision discussion panels- His novel is, 
in n way. a by-product of his talent 
for mimicry and self-dramatization, 
and it is no surprise that there are 
already plans for turning it Into a 
play. What is surprising is that his 
bold, brutal strokes have created 
something so fairaiinded and sensi- 
tive. ; . ■ _ . 

- .A casual reader. Wifi R^t accept this. 

Judgnieht U he '. .opens the book at 
random and ;comex across this, for 
example, from Mr. Shaw’s account 
of proceedings against a suspected 
war criminal: 

Kill one of my men and you died a 
thousand deaths. Some Dutch Jews tried 
It. Hear what happened 7 Stuff their 
balls in their moutns— ' burn their feet 
off- -burn the brensts off their babies— 
something like. that. Whatever you're in 
the mood far. Ask for a bit of imagina- 
tion . . . demand It . . . anybody's fig- 
ment. Pass the hot i ri 

The technique Mr, Shaw has used, 
to enable him to handle this almost 
impossible hiaterlal, js to present most 
be the uctlQti and argument in the 
words of the principal character, 

Arthur Goldman, a wealthy, eccen- 
tric Nuw York Jew; his witty, painful 
ranting and sick wisecracks seem to 
relieve Ihe narrator of excessivo 
responsibility.. The other characters 
exist only as witnesses, perplexed nnd 
appalled,- of his extraordinary 
behaviour.'-'. 

Most British renders will find Mr. 

Shaw's dialogue convincing. New 
Yorkers jnny judge the accuracy of 
his car, and how truthfully he reflects 
their feelings about the European 
disaster. Al a time when so much of 
the, best Action is. written by Ameri- 
can Jews, it is rash for an Englishman 
to challenge them on : their , own; 
ground. Several have already found, 
ways to express the dreadful fascina- 


tion which the Nazi phenomenon 
holds for them: possibly Robert 
Shaw has read Irvin Faust's short 
story, "Jake Bluffstein and Adolph 
Hiller” — a frightening anecdote 
about it New York Jew’ going mad, 
learning to love and emulate the dead 
FUhrer. 

Sensible Gentiles usually keep 
quiet when Jews ask each other 
wounding questions. Were the 
leaders of European Jewry weak and 
temporizing— or is this suggestion 
heartlessly impudent ? Are die Jews 
of South Africa collaborators with 
racialism ? . Should Jews, feci venge- 
ful towards fformaby, and Were the 
Israelis; wrong tb kidnap and puiusdi 
Eicbmann ? Can Jews feci like 
Nazis? • Arthur Goldman’s enig- 
matic talk is riddled with these ques- 
tions. 

The plot-line poses another set. Is 
Goldman what he seems to be— a 
Jew neurotically obsessed with 
Hitler’s Germany— or is he really a 
Nazi war criminal disguised as a 
Jew ? Or is he a Jew pretending to 
be a German pretending to be n 
Jew ? Rather as the old playwrights 
Implied sexual complexities through 
the; medium of a boy-actor playing 
a girl disguised as a boy. so the triple 
aspect of Arthur Goldman is used by 


r; Shaw to deal with the equivalent 
mysteries of power and subservience. 

Thd facts are finally disclosed— 
when Goldman, kidnapped, by Israeli 
revengers, stands (a ” the 
booth ”, that transparent, bullet-proof 
dock they used fpr Eichmann. Even 
so, there arc dune questions (o ask. 
Is he h great Jew, the sail of the 
earth, a scapegoat for the sins of the 
world, or is he n vainglorious, insen- 
sitive fool, nuddeded with spiritual 
pride ? No answer is offered. The 
actor who wrote the novel has " got 
inside " the part of ; Arthur Goldman 
and presents Him (or consideration 
; and encounter, without passing judg- 
ment. This ambitious novel is like a 
tjram^ (starring Zero Mortal, peri 
haps) and achieves its.. aim by the 
< exercike;6f tael, in - a field where. Ibis 
quality is least to be anticipated, i 


Translated by Raymond Rosenthal. 

is long, with a complex number of 
characters :uul subplnls, and it siiys 
a g» »ud ileal for his skill with plot 
and motive and personality that the 
render never loses track of who's who 
or confuses what is happening. The 
Underground is a sound, well-built 
novel with the old-fashioned skill mid 
a fairly old-fashioned solidity; above 
nil. it gives the facts. 

It seems strange, though, that it won 
so important a literary prize as the 
Premio Strega. Admittedly, it hai 
suffered a good deal in Ira mbit ion : 
this Am erica ti version reads very 
awkwardly, the translator having 
taken the Italian .sentence structure, 
syntax, occasional rhetoric ansi whole 
style atul manner much too literally, 
so that one has to peer through some 
pretty unreadable English. Even al- 
lowing for this, and a large allowance 
must he made, it seem-, a rather mid- 
dling choice in a country where imag- 
inative sviiting is in a line stale of 
talented upheaval. Still, the award 
was made in 1962 and much lias hap- 
pened since then. 


SLAP AND PICKLE 

Ivan C. Karp : fhobie Poo. 206pp. Hclncmann. 21s. 

Sensitive schoolteacher Clarissa 
Chutney or lush art-girl Audrey 
Tu mark in ? Miss Chutney ought to 
have prior claim because it was she 
who met Maynard R icefield on the 
ferry-boat and introduced him to 
Audrey, hut curvilinear Turns rk in 
knows which are the best pickle* fur 
cold cuK Maynard, who works in 
a New York harpsichord factory, 
cannot choose between the friends, so 
h»s them both, unbeknown tu each 
other, three nights a week each, with 
one night's solitary rest if he’s lucky. 

Such u comic donndc could not be 
older, nor is Ivan Karp’s wise-crack- 
ing. somewhat arch, Cake-off idiom 
particularly original. The sub-plot 
about Irving fMocky) Mclnun, who 


finds it more profitable lu have his 
hosiery shop used by 1/zie Cimhlicld 
for big-time book-keeping than to 
sell a few pairs u£ stockings, is a 
sell nut It/.y distraction from the theme, 
in spite of the too neat tie-up at the 
end- Everything from the tempera- 
mental undsexu.il differences between 
the girls to Maynard's bed techniques 
could be as boring as they are 
tasteless, but Double Poo has a kind 
of relentless dJan and jollity which 
just nave it. Hie clutch and parry 
pattern of husband-seeking bachelor 
girl nnd wife-avoiding bachelor boy 
is nicely reproduced. Provided you 
don’t mind being told where to faugh 
it turns out to be quite a funny moral- 
immoral tule of life and times in an 
American city. 


Edward 

Caddick 

HANNAH AND THE PEACOCKS 

1 fn the dark of the yem* one hardly expects to nm 
up against anything as good as Hamah and the 
Peacocks , whteb would hold its own in the brightest 
week of the season’s- height .... A truly novelistic. 
qua lity * Nornitm Shrapnel, Guardian . * The makings 
of a fine style and acute understanding ' Elizabeth 
Berridge , Dally Telegraph . 'Agreeable and read- 
able ' Richard Lister, Evg. Standard. 4 Just out, 30s 

Ralph 

Ellison 

SHADOW AND ACT 

A provocative collection of c&saya by the author or 
the widely acclaimed Invisible Man, covering litem* 


turfe ; nnd folk lore, Negro musical expression — 
especially jazz and the blue^and die Complex 
relationship between • Negro. American culture ami 


■North American culture as a whole. 'Extremely 
intelligent, readable and enlightening’ Michael 
Billing tan, Birmingham Post. Just out, 42s 

O ther Jammy books . 

Roger Pelissier 

THE AWAKENING OF CHINA 

Illustrated. Jan. 30th. 63s 

Novels 

Ralph levene 

THE CAMEL’S BACK Jan. 16th, 23s 

Helen Hudson 

TELL THE TIME TO NONE Jan. 23rd. 25s 

SECKER & WARBURG 
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VOICES IN SOUTH AFRICA’S LONG DARK NIGHT 


Tin: TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY JANUARY 12 1907 


IS 


Helen Joseph : Tomorrow's Sun. A Smuggled Journal from South Africa 
South Africa : The Struggle for a Birthright. 314pp. Penguin. 8s. Cd. 
Austin : Britain and South Africa. 191pp. Oxford University Press. 35s. 


. 302pp. Hutchinson. 35s. 
Alex HEPPl.E : South Africa. 


South Africa is rapidly reaching ihc 
stage where those outside the country 
know more about what is really hap- 
pening than those inside. Of six im- 
portant books recently published in 
Britain four will definitely he banned 
In South Africa and a fifth will be 
lucky lo escape the censors. The 
government is becoming increasingly 
zealous in preventing voters from 
learning facts which might undermine 
their linn belief that they are helping 
to maintain Christian civilization in 
the face of the subtle but powerful 
onslaught of "Communism and 

Liberalism ”, 

Helen Joseph has written a book 
which should certainly be read by 
these seeking information which has 
not previously been generally avail- 
n^l-e. More than one-third of her 
chronicle is a might for ward 

account of the plight of people 
banished for ihcir opposition 

to government policy. Men, 
women and children have, 

over the years, been sent from 

their homes to remote areas hun- 
dreds of miles away arid there left 
to fend for themselves. Mrs. Joseph, 
a.s soon us she was acquitted in the 
Treason Trial, set off un an 8.000- 
milc journey to find these people, 
many of whom had not been heard of 
for years. What she has to tell is 
shattering; there is, for example, the 
story of the man. his whereabouts 
unknown to his wife, who had lived 
nine years in banishment becoming 
crippled and living on a government 
allowance of £2 7s. fid. every second 
month. He finally dragged himself 
some 50(1 miles home and died before 
he could tell his wife what had hap- 
pened. "There was little", writes 
Mrs. Joseph, "that we could say to 
this lonely woman; words have no 
meaning, in the face af such a story." 

Mrs. Joseph's book is valuable not 
only because it makes plain for all to 
see one of the least known yet most 
sordid fruits of white supremacy but 
also for what it tells, unconsciously, 
of (he author’s otvn quality as a per- 
son. If while South Africans could 
read this book they too, surely, would 
begin to realize that the real threat to 
Christian civilization is not Mrs, 
Joseph but the government which 
placed her, without trial, under 


house-arrest and prevented her 
from receiving anybody in her 
home for five years. Indeed by 
publishing this book Mrs. Joseph 
has violated her banning orders and 
is liable, if Mr. Vorswr secs Lit, to 
imprisonment. 

The nature of that imprisonment 
has been brilliantly described by 
Albie Sachs, the young lawyer whoso 
gaol diary of 168 days in solitary 
confinement without nny charge 
being laid against him is one 
of the very few of the current 
deluge of hooks about South 
Africa which goes beyond protest 
to become good lilcrature. It is thus 
well worth reading by those not im- 
mediately interested in the particular 
happenings which it describes. 

Another book certain to be 
banned, although it is one that 
deserves to be widely circulated 
inside the country it concerns, is 
The Struggle far a Birthright , Mary 
Benson's history of black reaction, 
since 1910, to white domination of 
South Africa. The book is a revised 
and up-to-date version of an earlier 
work, The African Patriots (Faber). 
Journalistic rather than scholarly, it 
nevertheless provides a reasonably 
accurate and most readable, though 
not always absolutely impartial, 
account of events over the period, 
including the crucial years since I960. 

Alex Hepplc's political and eco- 
nomic history develops the thesis 
that the real issue is economic rather 
than racial; lhat most of the dls- 
orinrifiation in South Africa has to 
do with the exploitation of notir 
white labour rather than prejudice 
against blacks. As a Labour Party 
member of the South African parlia- 
ment for ten years, and as editor of 
the courageous (but now ex-tinct) 
journal Forward. Mr. Hepple knows 
what he is at. The book is thought- 
ful and well organized, and the sec- 
tion on labour, where Mr. Hepple 
traces the historical development 
of black-white/ master-servant rela- 
tions, is particularly sound and 
informative. There Is also a useful 
chapter on the history of the labour 
movement, including an honest 
appraisal of the internal split 
between those who see trade unions 
as an instrument with which to main-' 


The Jail Diarv of Albie Sachs. 285pp. Harvill Press. 30 s. \Unv Bbnsqjj, 
A Political and Economic History. 2S2pp. Pall Mall Press. £2 5s. Denhi 
Southern Africa in Transition. Edited by John A. Davis and James K.. Baker. 427pp. Pall Mall Press, ft 

" though useful arc far from being dcsln, Mozambique :md SouHl 
I ndispensable " to Britain. Similarly Africa. However, although it is ijj. 
the trade, Investment and gold port ant to feed the west with bask 

interests in South Africa are "import- '* 

ant— often very Important— but not 
' vital 1 to the wealth or security of 
the United Kingdom ", Britain 
accounts for more than 30 per cent of 
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tain the colour-bar and those who 
sec them primarily as a me a as of pro- 
tecting the working class, of nil races, 
against the capitalists. All in all, 
despite one or two minor weak- 
nesses. Mr. Hepple '« book is a force- 
ful and clear analysis of the South 
African situation. 

Under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs 
Dennis Austin has made a detailed 
and scholarly attempt to "measure 
the extent of British interests in South 
Africa, and the degree to which they 
are likely to influence United King- 
dom policy towards the Republic ", 
One uf the most salutary aspects 
of the book is that Mr. Austin, 
though not devoid of sympathy, 
does not allow his personal 
preferences to cloud bis judgment of 
political and economic realities. The 
Special Branch, he points out, have 
emerged " clear victors " in their 
struggle so far with Ihc African poli- 
tical opposition. In the .short run 
neither opposition from below nor 
reform from above is likely. Bui, at 
Ihe same time. " to assume that fun- 
damental changes of policy (and of 
heart ?) can he achieved by external 
pressure alone ... is simply to deceive 
either oneself or those lo whom the 
argument is addressed". For, 


facts it is ditllcult not lo feel (parti, 
culnrly in the light of Dennis A» 
tin's book) that the American Society 
of African Culture missed a greti 
opportunity when convening 


ihe Republic's total exports and conference by not focusing primarily 


OBJECTIVE ENTHUSIASM 


Georges Balandter : Ambiguous Africa. Cultures In Collision. Trans- 
* 1 Chatto and Wmdus. £2 15s. 


lated by Helen Weaver, 276pp 
Professor Balandier, whose book 


appeared in its original form in 1957 
(A/rique Ambiguity, writes with an 


enthusiasm for Africa that at times 
has lyric qualities,. Yet it is an en- 
thusiasm disciplined by wide know- 
ledge and by the scholar's search for 
objectivity. 


magnitude of the task facing (he Afri- 
can founders and leaders of the 
Federation of Nigeria." 

He is critical of colonization, 
"which has always had the force of 
an evolution prevented from reaching 
Its end" and which has both en- 
couraged and limited education and 


tilicre arc many other claims on the 
world's concern Cor die primary issues of 
war and peace — above all in Asia, where 
China's overriding interest must surely 
be held to He. and where bloodier con- 
flicts than anything that has happened 
in South Africa are in danger of 
renewal. 

Furthermore', because the primary 
concern of each African Government 
.is with the retention of power within 
its own borders and the manipulation 
of local interests to that end, the 
“current forebodings that indepen- 
dent Africa will be swept by revolu- 
tions provoked by Apartheid in South 
Africa are greatly exaggerated 
After this heavy dose of political 
rdhlism, Mr. Austin then goes on to 
examine Britain’s involvement in 
Southern Africa. With regard lo the 
three former Protectorates he shows 
how hoavily dependent they are on 
South Africa and discusses the pros 
and cons of Britain's withdrawal, but 
he fails to support his conclusion that 
u one should not only accept but on 
balance welcome the decision by 
Britain to move towards indepen- 
dence for all three Territories The 
discussion on South-West Africa is 
rendered obsolete by the surprise 
decision of the World Court. The last 


nearly 30 per cent of iis imports, 
while only 2 or 3 per cent of Bi ilsiin’s 
imports could come from South 
Africa. Britain could, if she chose, 
act effectively against South Africa’s 
economy. Why does she not 7 The 
explanation, the writer argues. 

does not lie primarily in dislike of hav- 
ing to forfeit its interests in South Africa 
bm fear of the consequences likely lo 
follow the United Nations action. 
... ft is absurd for the Nationalist gov- 
ernment to pretend that what happens 
in the Republic is of concern only to 
those who live there. But it is also un- 
real to argue that South Africa's racial 
problems can bo cured by a policy of 
economic sanctions begun, as it were, in 
June and ended in December. 

Possible effects of sanctions include 
“ damage to the economies of South 
Africa’s neighbours, hunger and 
bloody repression in the Republic, 
the dislocation of world markets, 
and the intensifying of east-west con- 
flict The burden of Mr. Austin’s 
argument is that "in almost every 
aspect ... as over the particular 
problem of gold, wider issues are 
raised which transcend the question 
of ending apartheid in South or 
South-West Africa”. 

While one might well dislike, and 
indeed disagree with, these conclu- 
sions one cannot sweep them aside as 
some have attempted to do by insinu- 
ating that Mr. Austin is acting for, 
and trying to justify, those interests 
which refuse lo take active steps 
against South Africa. Tough argu- 
ments will not evaporate in the face 
of such charges but must be met with 
better arguments. 

Southern Africa in Transition puls 
together a number of papers deliv- 
ered in Washington, D.C., primarily 
lo infoim the American public about 
the eleven countries lying between 
the Congo and Cape Town, particu- 
larly in so far as they are faced with 
either white political or economic 
control. Like all conference collec- 
tions this one Is a mixed bag and 
there is little factual material that 
has not appeared elsewhere. Never- 
theless, it serves as a useful introduc- 
tion to those wishing to become poli- 
tically informed, from the African 
of view, about South Africa 


on the types of society that should 
emerge in these countries after 
pcndence. For example, there by 
been almost no rigorous public dis- 
cussion among the South Africa 
opponents of apartheid about tit 
type of social and economic polida 
to be pursued after the transition, fc 
is argued that, al this stage, ail effort 
must be concentrated on brin^jj 
down the totalitarian regimes uj 
that policies will be sorted out niltr 
that. Yet all contributors lo ft 
volume are agreed that ext# 
nnl pressure is necessary fe 
topple while power in AfrkR 
But Is the west likely to id 
unless it is convinced that lb 
leaders of the potential government 
have viable policies which have beta 
carefully thought out 1 1f Hie UnW 
Nations enforced majority rule b 
South Africa tomorrow would tbi 
new government continue to allot 
foreigners lo migrate to the' 
mines ? If not whai would tappet 
to the economies of Malawi, Moziifr 
bique and Lesotho whose foreign a 
cha nge earnings come primarily iron 
the mines ? Wha t would be the lari 
? Would it abolish the past 
If so then how would it (ft# 
with the vast mass of rural unetj 
ployed who would flock to the cjtfl 
but remain unable to get jobs bt- 
cause of a previous educations 
policy which kept them unskilled} 
What is urgently needed is a dialogs, 
between experts who have tfano-lf 
study the structure of South Afidcal 
society In depth and tihose polkioiu 
who see the necessity of making w 
Crete policy proposals beyond “cS 
man one vote". , 

AH six books point in the as 
direction. As Mr. Hepple putafli, 
" There are no means, short of refr 
Unions by which the lower ctea* 
the non- whites, can change the sods 
order.*’ All effective power T tea®, 
in the hands of tho white gpTO». 
ment and in spite of the optimism p : 
many opponents of apartheid 11 » 
possible that South Africa 
mg a long dark night during v«J,. 
through fear of change, white Sow 
Africa will develop one of the me# . 
totalitarian states in history. 'Wf 


There Is n tendency, particularly on 
the part of historians of the Italian 
Renaissance, to ignore Venice and 
her history. It was not always thus, 
for in .Stuart limes add in English 
eyes Venice was preeminent in the 
world. Then, the Sail Marco and the 
Arsenal of Venice were the essential 
sights of » grand lour, while Venetian 
justice and the Venetian Constitution 
were considered admirable and wor- 
thy of imitation, A history of Venice, 
be it that of Fougasses or James 
Howell, was essential reading for on 
Informed gentleman. Florence was 
judged second-rate in comparison. By 
ihc time of Burckhardt things had 
changed, and he I hough t that Flor- 
ence merited the name of the first 
modern stair in the world, uniting the 
most elevated political thought and 
the most varied forms of human de- 
velopment. In consequence there has 
been almost exclusive interest in 
Florence, above all in terms of the 
Renaissance. 


policy 
laws 7 


Roman in. Kiolsclmuyr and l.u/- 
zatto can he named as distinguished 
historians ol Venice, mid of these 
Romani n is really of the genera linn 
befure Uuiekhurdl. Venetian studies 
in English in the past century make 
it poor showing. Who besides 
Horatio F. Brown comes to mind T 
Brown contributed descriptive essays 
useful for a foreigner to Venice 
because they reflect a profound 
knowledge of Venetian topography 
and the Venetian way of life. These 
essays, though, are not penetrating 
' monographs that have stimulated 
further researches, and they do 
not help to integrate Venice to the 
Renaissance. 


. With this dearth of scholarly 
studies on Venice, anything In the 
Hold, particularly in English, is to be 
welcomed. The volume of Professor 
Frederic C. Lane's Collected Papers 


Is handsome in printing and presen ta- 
rns 


tlon, as belils a work published lo 
commemorate the writer's sixty-sixth 
year, and edited by his colleagues and 
former students. ’ The work, there- 
fore, i.s a homage volume, and the 


pleasing foreword by Professoi 
Fernand Braudel makes it plain that 
Professor Lana has that rare 
gift of inspiring u licet ion. Natur- 
ally there is a biographical sketch 
of Professor Lane, and his biblio- 
graphy. Mure than 300 pages of the 
volume arc devoted to Venice, and 
fourteen articles have been arranged 
with conscious artistry. ’I here art- 
two studies on Venice and trade 
routes : the next seven appear 

under the general heading of ** Busi- 
ness and Finance"; two mnr 
concerned with government, 
lowed by seven related to shipping. 
All these studies have previously 
appeared over the past forty years 
in such periodicals as The Jour- 
nal of I’nliitTiil Economy. The 
Jam mil of Frcnioni/i' mill fluvi- 
new lli\iory. and The Journal 
of T.conomlc History. 1 he perio- 
dicals arc not recondite, but it 
is splendid to have together these 
fourteen articles, and the volume 
forms n n admirable companion to 
Professor Lane's two books in [he 
same held, likewise published by 
Johns Hopkins Press, Venetian .ships 
mul Shipbuilders (1934), and A adcea 
Hitihmigo, Merchant of IV nice, 
/4/.V-/-/J9 |1«M4). 

When Professor l ane's fust writ- 
ings mi Venice appeared economic 
history was dominated by German 
historians, while now, and especially 
for the Renaissance, supremacy has 
passed to North America. Professor 
Lane has long been recognized as a 
leading contributor to this develop- 
ment. During the past forty years 
there have been various shifts in 
interest, and so concern for the insti- 
tutional structure of commerce came 
to displace the primary concern with 
the spirit of capitalism. As Profes- 
sor Lane’s studies appeared it has 
been possible to fit each into the 
general pattern of economic historio- 
graphy. and to conclude that Profes- 
sor l.ane was anxious to be a taste- 
maker. in the van of each succeeding 
trend. Now we can also see that 
perhaps by chance Professor Lane 


has, at the same lime, provided irc 
with studies centred in a geographical 
location where they arc must appo- 
site. _ After all, we have a substantial 
coiitriluiliiin to the economic history 
uf Venice in the Ren»issan*c. Tire 
core of Professor Lanes interest is 
Venetian prosperity and an analysis 
of its causes in terms of shipping, 
banking, fairs, families and indi- 
vidual merchants. |-|js life work on 
Venice takes up detailed research 


‘ Busi- where work slopped almost a century 
ire arc ago with .Srmunsfeld. Venice, we 
L. fol- feel, is slowly coming into its own. 


Venice and notary i% the must flat- 
tering of homage volumes, l here is jin 
under tune that the wort of the master 
is now superseded by that of former 
pupils. Professor I ane’s colleagues 
and former students have appreciated 
the potential value fur the future of 
his contribution. One can predict 
that his work will stimulate students 
to investigate Venetian history, ami 
that they will eventually contribute 
further .studies. We have testimony 
in the work of Professor J. Davis, 
whose The Decline of the Venetian 
Nobility { 19621 makes public acknow- 
ledgement of the debt to Professor 
I a no. Eventually, therefore, vve can 
hope to see Venice restored to its 
rightful place (whatever that maybe) 
by historians uf the Italian Renais- 
sance. 

Professor Lane’s studies are printed 
exactly as they first appeared, save 
for some cross-references in the foot- 
notes. ’litis docs not mean that some 
revisions would nut have been worth- 
while, particularly in view of the pub- 
lications of the laic Professor Lu/.- 
ratio. The articles are not perfect 
and there is considerable variance In 
them In terms of scholarship and 
merit. It Is true that Professor Lano 
has been isolated largely from Ills 
documentary sources, and in a full 
teaching career he has perhaps spent 
some two years in Venice. Some of 
the articles depend entirely on printed 
sources— that on Venetian bankers 
is of this category-ami this lends 
lo mean chronicles and diaries. This 


can result in surprising omissions, 
such as the failure to men t inn 
the Slure/i among ihe Venetian bank- 
ers uf the period 14'%- 153.1. In (his 
article on Venetian hankers, too. there 
is no attempt lo link the crisis of 149(i 
with the Italian Wars and the 
financial problems that were 
cunimnn to Italian cities, including 
Florence. The articles on shipping 
and trade routes nuke no mention of 
the conveyance of pilgrims to the 
1 Inly Land, though we have the scho- 
larly researches oil the subject hy 
Miss K. J. Mitchell and Miss H. K M. 
Prescott. Profc-.sur Lane works on a 
small canvas. Some of his tuntribii- 
lions, however, arc most significant, 
particularly the paper "Family Part- 
nerships and luiiii Ventures", which 
concentrate-, on ihe Pi-ctni family. 
'Ihe institutional approach to econo- 
mic history has played down the im- 
portance of families, and in this 
paper Professor l.ane nukes redress, 
and may be pointing the way lo a 
most rewarding field for future re- 
searches. 'Ihe family, as a unit, may 
he the key to Venetian and Italian his- 
tory jo the Renaissance period. 

Wc may t egret that the cdilms did 
not include all Ptofcwtr Lane’s work 
iu Venetian history, particularly his 
most recent work, the two most 
important and .suggestive studies 
entitled " Recent Studies in the 
Economic History of Venice " anil 
"Gino Luz/alio's Contributions to 
(lie History of Venice ". We are 
given instead one hundred or so pages 
devoted to history in general, and 
some of them are very odd pages. 
" Why Begin at the Beginning ", an 
address to the Middle Atlantic Asso- 
ciation of History and Social Science 
Teachers, delivered in 1937, is the 
most dispensable, and the first in the 
group. The last is equally unfor- 
tunate. " Al the Roots ol Republic- 
anism" is Ihe Presidential Address 
to the American Historical Associa- 
tion, delivered in 1965, and we arc 
warned that “ My thesis hero is that 
republicanism, not capitalism, is the 
moat distinctive and significant aspect 


uf these (Veil ice and Florence] Italian 
city states." Reading mi wc see (hat 
Professoi I ant 1 has decided lu aban- 
don Venice fur Florence and Dr. 
Baron's "civic humanism ", Worst 
of all, he has abandoned economic 
history, which he knows a great deal 
about, for a field in which he has no 
contribution to make. Rather than 
this section on history, then, it 
would have been more rewarding for 
Professor Lane's reputation, and for 
us, if wc had heett given his other 
Venetian paper*, and perhaps hi* 
Andrea Barbarian, which has long 
been out of print. 

l-'oriunutely we have in print again 
Professor l ane's other book on 
Venice. It has been published in 
French translation in the udmirabU 
series of economic studies by ilia 
l-cofe Pratique dcs Halites Etudes, 
lire hook is a revised edition mid will 
do rui it li to further interest in Venice, 
especially in Italy, where honks in 
English are not widely read. Tho 
revisions arc such that the new edi- 
tion supersedes that of I'M 4, The 
text, in translation or course, remains 
essentially tile same, though three 
new line drawings have been added 
lo illustrate it, bringing Ihc total of 
these to twenty-one. lire footnotes 
have been extensively revised and 
incorporate material discovered since 
1934. The tables have been laid nut 
anew and arc easier to follow, while 
there is n new one concerning the 
"Size ami rapacity of Merchant 
Ships ", The mater iu I in Appendix 
l relating in weights and mea- 
sures has been rewritten, and 
ihc sections concerning the measures 
of wine and spice have been ex- 
panded and clarified. On the other 
hand, the section on money hat been 
omitted, perhaps because of recent 
work on Ihe subject, above alt that of 
Professor Carlo Cipolla, but a refer- 
ence might have helped. Ail wc 


want now is a reprint (perhaps with 
some revisions) or Andrea iiarharifto. 


- — — — «... point w* ...... — ... ........ . vwuw .. u „ — 

three chapters of the book are con- and Its satellite states. Of particular is no comfort, then, in these bow 
cerncd with Britain's defence and fin- interest is the discussion, that follows except for 4he spirit of the meftfij: 
Racial interests, in South Africa and every two or three papers, by men women like Albie Saehs, arid ftfg 

who are themselves actively involved Joseph. Such seemingly tiny 
in the various resistance movements ' tor justice and love are i9m > *JJ ; 
of Angola, South West Africa, Rho- which alone give hope for the im*; 


with an analysis of the Rhodesian 
parallel. The defence facilities, parti- 
cularly the Simonstown agreement, 


Like anyone else writing about- social, change. He also analyses 
Africa, the author has 1 been caught . acutely, however, one of the great in- 
cut : in .sonic of his judgments by- the bercht weaknesses 9 f Negro societies, 
pace-, of events— but these cases' are namely that they are primarily effec-. 


I2s.6d.) 


remarkably few. Far of tenor he has Uve on the level of human groups 
proved himself a shrewd prophet. of limited extent And relative isola- 
For .example, writing about: diffl- tlon but which have "lacked those 


1 j-'or .exampae, writing aoouiiaim- non oui .wmen nave ■ lacsca mosc 
1 Y. cullies of B^imuation betweqp differ- . techniques for' the handling of space 

whi6h~ ai4 favourable lo unification ‘t 


vjl j ;i ' . erit groups In a small area aroupdlos, . wbith are lavouTable lo unification 
I j--: v : . hb comments; “ Even oh this scaled ..^-a'- lack which is reflected in the 
h ' the [problem is Without immediate tribalism end factionalism of many 

■ l ' 1 " 'j solution. Ope can imagine, then, the modern African political leaders. 



Colonel Afrifa,' a Sandhurst trained 
professional soldier of thirty, was 
one of the leading planners of the 
qoup ri'dtat which overthrew Dr, 
Nkrumah. Here, he explains bow, 
and far moi-e interestingly Why, it was 


wrong with Independent Ghana, 
should, be read, top, by those 
lump nil African states together 1 



Yt : 
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REDEEMER’S DOOM 

A. A. Afrifa : The Ghana Coup 24th February, 1966 . . 144pp. Frank Cass, 25s. (paperback 

balanced man, not afraid to think It Is n book to be commend«£* 
his own thoughts, with a deep love of all who want to understand what w. 
his country and an understanding of 
her problems, a trained soldier who 
has seen active service (in the Congo), 

and rar more interestingly wny, it was who loves the military life, who was • — % rr r~ . - 7 r rntt W? : *. 

done, and reveals himself in the pro- greatly influenced by the Sandhurst S P^ disparagingly of military . i| ._<• 

: cess fo bo an Intelligent, thoughtful training for Which he haa high praise, and governments. The potai ■ J- ^ 

mnit, ■ arid a patriot. Dr. Tibor! arid who truly believes that the army’s emerges from Colonel 
Szamuely, Who had 'beep a lecturer at role should be apolitical. / iOg'is' that ln Ghaua’s e^se Ihe Aiw.; .. 

Dr. Nbrumah's: Ideological Institute ’ His account Is a; passionate testa-., far from being an instrument of 

men! 

Well , 

chance... . 

N krumah’S tyranny at 1 first hand Will blow Kir* :apt against, 

- that What r Colonel Afrifa has 1 ,' Dr. Busja, tho . Gbanahm pOlH 
it-x t-.'.iC, ■- -• ... . -AM. Srt--a-nr& 


at Wionebn, contributes flh ilifro 
ducllon in Which he analysts Nknli 
mahism and lays It bare as a mish- 
mash of ill-digested theories and id 
practice far mpre ^kin’ to . Nazism 


knoW 


thari to eommimisq; • As he s^ys, the Written is tfa<* truth. • %. . .- ' v - ■ aad schplar,. points out io A P™?. / :: ' v 

actual .worldngs of Nkrumahiam.are. *;y- V! v f,r Y '• 'l'-YL.vv 1 ’' 
fevealiri^y;' exposed; : -by V Cotane! ri'i -Y 1 :• : Jigtfft.y*- 

' ’ CAUGHT BY THE CAT ^^ 

Wc a, . History ofra Conthient. ; 


Afrifa. 

. It is a frightening story pf t^rrup^. . . 
lion, ifiefllciency;i megalomania 1 And BasTL TXkVlpSONJ 

■-) J- -Jj a ■ . i*.: •• ■ ■ l ntf Warner, K 





ffbiA; eiriy -days. Siirillarly ^idbd is ohly % tfhalr prirt . of- 
»rithusjasmk.>flt^so Whole, .and aUbOugh the autho 


efoatly ltf Ms . jy days. 
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Franklin ami the Ladies 
of Paris 


BY ( LAMit-ANNB LOPEZ 

‘Mrs. Ln|H7 Ilk written s 
superb aiul cnicr pining book 
and Y.ilc University Press has 
dressed it js lutidsoinelv as it 
deserves. One knows better 
why Franklin so admired tlic 
Ltdies of Paris, nac just from 
what she tells us but from the 
way in which sbe tells us. 

With a woman's touch she 
blends intelligence and charm.' 
—Rook wtiR. 

Many illustrations. 

Yale 404 pages $ 6 s net 


Something of ’ 

Gr&i -v’-' 

Connlaucy 

Tlte Art of 4 A MidAiuuuicr 
Night's Breuni ’ 

BY UAVtU v. YOUNG 

This study cstahlisltes tlte 
impotutke tit" the play in die 


dcvch>mucnt of Shakespeare's 
taufle 


art and reveals iu significance as 
a source of our knowledge 
about hi\ aniiiules towards 
dratnu r pfjciry and die itnagtu- 
ariori:; .. • < . . . i '. 
Yak n.jb p.iges . 57s fid net 


Mcriealt- 

PoiUy-s 

Critiqueof 

Rcasoii 


BY TltOMA'S UNGAN , 

A critical iinaljmof the 
thought of Merleau-Pouty ' 
whicli recks to tmdersttqo (his 
thoiutht as a development of a 
whole tradition', a ltd (hrougji It 


to throw' light on' tho central 
tension in inai .tradition. 


Yaly um pager -tjs qet 



The Hyksos 

A New I nvcg ligation 
BY JOHN VAN SBTEBS 

The Hyksos, foreign rulers of 
Egypt from about 1700 to 
ijjo B.C. have bceu a source 
of continuing debate among 
arclucologists and historians. 
From the joint perspectives of 
arc! urology and literary criti- 
cism, Mr. Van Seten oflers a 
fnrsh explanation of their reign. 
JlitRt rated. 

Yale • 2:0 pigrt 48s hei 


The 

Miuiagcment of 
Prosperity 


BY ARTHUR r . BURNS 


Ts’ao Yin and 
the K’ang-hsi 
Emperor;; 

Bopdeervaxit uid Sfrtdler " 

BY j„D. SEENCB 

This study of Ts'ao Yius life as 


a boiiJrc-r vane it> tlie Imperial 
i ioiisfbttld reveals much about 
tlw K'ati^-bii Emperor apd the 
iiaiure of his reign (nVii-t72a). 
Yale j page? jft net 

Marsh’s 

Diuosaurs 

Tim' Collect Iona from 
Gonut Rtufi* 

J. II.' OSTBOM .; • 

^J.V.MCINTOSII 

1’jWontologlcal history Was 
made in 1S77 when toa« of 



the Auotlicwi* trf'Frtntlln ’• 1 . 1 

front * ;; ' .V ' ■. ; Yak;- • 


major discovery 
teinains anywhere in the world. 
Oihuirl C. blush, tlic 11 Director 
of Yale's Peabody Musciun, 
managed [6 fihiince arid claim 
die greater portion of ihe .- 
excayjtinns, and luut Jith-0- 
eiaphs made .of many of tlie 
hones. Thh vtdiime- makes 
o(o*t of the lithograpus avail- - 
able for d»c first time In pub- 
li^lietl form. >. Froutlspiece in 
J cotuuTr i9& pagtf of plates. .- 
: ' ’ :103s net 


The president of the National 
Bureju of Economic Research 
discusses die expansion of the 
U.S. economy since ipfii, l|tc 
unemployment problem, and 
the principles of managing 
national prosperity. 

Columbia yo p ages 26 %. net 


Iutemational 
Fiuauciai Aid 


The Economic 
History of the 
Middle 
1800-1914 


K I> I I FD 

bjt cjiAiir. r-s iss a wi 

A book of readings, many 
trau sh| red front French, Arabir, 
Rtiuian, Turkish and Fir bn*W’, 
emphasizing the wlienr feaiuro 
of tbe.econotnic iustory of 
lk‘ Oitoman Empire. Iraq. 
Syria: Arabia.. Egypt jutd she 
Suitm. ' '.■■■ '■ 

Cllic.igM jt.|l pages . DO-ilKE 


M*W. PS IB D MAWN, 
fa:. KAt MANOPP, - 
& B. : F. ISEAGHtft 


The result of a five-year rcu.-oh 
pri jn t of Tlie Columbia 
University School of Law, ibis 
is the first cs»tnprelwt»lyc ami 
objective study of tlie world’s 


m-ijisr foreign aid programmer 
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SCOT CH-IRISH 


Gordon -Donaldson : The Scot* Overseas. 232pp. Robert Hale. 25s. 
R. J. Dickson: Ulster Emigration to Colonial America, J 71 8-1775- 
320pp. Routledge and Regan Paul. 45s. 

Allhough these books have closely the temptation is to ask why not X 
linked topics, thev have very little instead of Y; for example, why not 


FRIENDS IN SPIRIT 

The Letters of William James anil Theodore Flournoy- Edited by Robert C. Le Clere. 252pp. The University 
of Wisconsin Press. (American University Publishers Group.) £2 Us. 


Although these books have closely 
linked topic*. they have very little 
else in common. Dr. Dickson’s book 
on Ulster E mix ration is a most 
ten rued, judicious and acute piece of 
historical reconstruction. Professor 
Donaldson’s Scots Overseas is, alas, 
a specimen of a kind of filio-piclislic 
writing for which one had hoped 
(here was no longer any market. 

There is a basic problem involved 
in discussing Scottish emigrants 
ami Ulster emigrants. It is 
revealed in the ambiguous term 
11 Scotch-Irish It is reasonable to 
assert that there is a group which is 
described nowadays by (his term. It 
is a little less easy to define this 
group, ami it is rather more doubt- 
ful whether people who emigrated 
to America from Ireland can strictly 
be counted as Scots even though most 
of them were of Scottish origin. Dr. 
Dickson deals with this extremely 
sensibly. He talks of Irish emigra- 
tion, qualifying it by Protestant and 
Presbyterian. Despite whnt Profes- 
sor Donaldson too confidently 
asserts, the emigrants from Ulster 
to the North American colonies in 
the eighteenth century were 
described by the people who received 
them, very unwillingly, as “ Irish ”, 
uml (his term wits applied to their 
descendants right into the nineteenth 
century. The insistence on the ex- 
pression “ Scotch-Irish '* is a fairly 
recent phenomenon although the 
term is, of course, quite old. The 
.group of emigrants that Dr. Dickson 
is dealing with were mainly of Scot- 
tish origin, and they were mainly 
settled in Ulster. More important, 
they were all, or nearly all, Presby- 
terians. 

Professor Donaldson, in discussing 
the wider subject, starts off quite well. 
He attacks some of the more simple 
illusions about Scottish history. For 
example, he reduces the influence of 
the Forty-Five ; and he explains, if 
he does not totally defend, the ** High- 
land Clearances ’V He makes it plain 
that the main source of Scottish emi- 
gration in the past two centuries has 
been economic pressure. Dr. Dickson, 
with a great deal more relevant learn- 
ing, makes tbe same point about 
Ulster. He does not believe that most 
of (he emigrants left Ulster, or o'her 
parts of Ireland, from resentment of 
religious disabilities. They went, as 
he points out; because of the pressure 
of famine. Lecky, Froude and other 
eminent historians have greatly exag- 
gerated the 'degree to which reFginh 
played a part in the emigre 1 ion to 
British North America (just as Ger- 
man- Amerioan. historians greatly 
exaggerate the number of " Forty- 
Eignujrs” among the German emi- 
grants of the nineteenth century). 
After all, most great emigrant move- 
. ments arc a result of economic pres- 
sure: so barbarians pressed into the 
Roman Empire ; so did the lews into 
•Egypt. , • 


Duns Scot us whose glories have 
recently been celebrated in his native 
Berwickshire? Why, in the discus- 
sion of the Scots in the United States, 
no mention of such eminent exiles as 
Alexander Graham Bell and President 
McCosh of Princeton ? We have 
lists of high school principals, minor 
ministers, minor business men. and 
some discussion, rather more useful, 
of Presbyterian organizations and of 
(he passion of the Scots (at home and 
abroad) for schism, if not for heresy. 
But even the religious discussions are 
curiously one-sided. Thus, although 
there is quite a lot about attempts to 
preserve Highland culture in Canada, 
there is no mention of (he Saint 
Francis Xavier University at 
Anligonish. And there are some other 
oddities. Why is Dr. Mac Donnell 
described as “the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Lower Canada ” ? Surely 
if there was a 14 Roman Catholic 
bishop of Lower Canada ", i.c. the 
present province of Quebec, he must 
have been the heir of (hat great scion 
of the house of Montmorency, 
Mon seigneur dc Laval ? And 
did MncEachcrn lake his faith- 
ful over from North Uist to Canada I 
It Is much more likely that they canie 
from South Uist, then, us now. a 
Catholic island. There are other 
errors and omissions, e.g. the very 
inadequate account of Robert Owen’s 
settlement of New Harmony. But 
the bnsic mistake is in (he attitude: 
the naive list of eminent Scots, 
admired especially if, like Andrew 
Carnegie, they made a great deal of 
money. 

With Mr. Dickson, we arc in a very 
different world. He is a masterly, 
judicious researcher and assessor of 
other historians. Thus, he can see 


William lames is so lively and exciting 
a writer that even if one totally dis- 
believes in “ pragmatism ” under any 
name (" slice it where you like, it's all 
baloney” as a critic might quote Al 
Smith) ; even if one thinks that the psy- 
chology is dead and The Y arteries of 
Reunions Experience as much of a 
ragbag as The Golden Bought Wil- 
liam James is still a delight to read. 
But of course he is more than that, if 
one thinks thut both as a psychologist 
and a philosopher he had .something 
and has something still, that his brief 
allusion in this correspondence to 
Freud and Jung is highly intelligent 
and his resentment of MUnsterberg's 
Teutonic pomposity is natural and jus- 
tified. (Kant had not said in advance 
all that was worth saying in the 
Jamesian philosophical oeuvre.) 

So Professor Lc Clcrc is to be 
praised for his find, on his persuud- 
ing the Flournoy family to make the 
correspondence uvailablc (there is, 
apparently, only one excision); and 
he is to be thanked for letting us see 
William James against the rather sub- 
fusc background of Thdodore Flour- 
noy. James and Flournoy (and their 
respective families) became very close 
friends indeed and Janies, at any rate, 
wrote with unbuttoned candour. Per- 
haps the contrast between the two 
men makes the correspondence even 
more valuable (we must be pardoned 
for thinking that its main value is for 
the light it casts on William James). 
Flournoy belonged to the Genevan 
version of the HSP, the “ haute 


and then his wife; he had doubts 
about the value of most that he had 
done. 

He was an odd partner for James. 
The " Irish " temperament that Henry 
Adams and other proper Bostonians 
noted in the Janies clan was certainly 
very visible in William James, what- 
ever may have been the case with 
Henry. James was easily made 
enthusiastic for people and for doc- 
trines. The contrast between the 
enthusiasm of James for Binct, Berg- 
son, Boutroux and Flournoy’s reser- 
vations (or more than reservations) 
is notable. Flournoy was not jealous 
or censorious; simply his bump of 
appreciation was not much deve- 
loped. Janies welcomed Papini as he 
had welcomed Wells. When he 
suffered a deception (tumour as he 
did with Mttnsterberg. he did not pull 
his punches. He expected and wel- 
comed philosophical breakthroughs 
and take-offs, even after the tank or 
the plane had visibly not broken down 
the forts of folly. This makes it much 
jollier to read James than to read 
Flournoy. James seems a contem- 
porary of Theodore Roosevelt, ready 
to shout " bully ” on inadequate pro- 
vocation. 

One is tempted to wonder 
why James took to Flournoy so 
much. But they had one great 
interest in common : psychical 

research. So there is a lot about 
Myers. Mrs. Piper and Eusapin 
Palfadino and on the moral gains of 
a firm belief in the immortality of the 


socidtd protesla nte ". He revealed its human soul or personality. But there 


general and more local virtues ; pro- 
bity, intelligence, industry, self-dis- 
cipline. But in all Flournoy’s 
letters there is the climate of Geneva, 
of a chilly December day under the 
bise. Flournoy, coming into psycho- 
logy and then philosophy from the 
natural sciences and theology as 


is much more. There is an edulcorated 
version of James's famous attack on 
his country's adventure into imperial- 
ism (combined with an acute diagnosis 
of the Spanish-American war as n 
game). There are commonplaces on 
the Dreyfus case and a defence of 
American business as being morally 


the merits as well as the faults of Janies had from medicine, seems to superior to European business. And 


M. J. O’Brien, that zealous defender have been perpetually thin-blooded 


of the claims of the Irish Catholics and low-spirited. He lost a daughter 
ns against the claims of the " Scotch- 


therc is an acute analysis of the per- 
sonality of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 


as n “tutor”, an academic officer 
very different in Corpus, Ox ford, from 
any office of that title in Amend 
Then F. C. Bradley was not only not 
a professor at Oxford, he was not a 
teacher. The baffling note on page 
1 15 is only intelligible if it is transfer’ 
red to page 161. And it must be sur- 
mised that when Janies attacked tlx 
literary style of American scientist! 
(and later of such philosophers sr 
John Dewey) he described it as “biK 
barian ” not as ** bavarian ”. The 
translation seems adequate. 

“ procurer general ’* seems an unfor- 
tunate way to describe the "pro- 
cureur gdndral de la Rdpubliqne et 
Canton de Gcnfcvc ’’. 


Irish He is extremely in teres ;ing 
on the organization of emigration 
from Ireland, which was mainly emi- 
gration from Ulster, even though 
some of it is credited to Cork. He 
notes the divided minds of the 
authorities in London and in Dublin 
Cftstle about emigration : on the 
whole, they were against it. It 
threatened both to weaken “ the Pro- 
testant interest ” and to reduce rents, 
but the government in eighteenth- 
century Ireland was incapable of 
carrying out, effectively, a policy of 
prohibiting emigration. 

This book is not only deeply scho- 
larly ; it also mnkes very lucid read L 
ing, One may assume that a ship 
called the Glorious Memory did not 
welcome papists among its passen- 
gers ’> and. there is a certain blandness 
In the way in which Dr. Dickson 
.records' the attempt of tbe Puritans in 


ICE AND BRANDY 


Letters front Hudson Bay, 1703-40, Edited by K. G. Davies and A. M. Johnson. 
Bay Record Society. Members only. 


455pp. The Hudson) 


This lote&L addition to the great series able by importing Orkney cattle, but 
illustrates how disagreeable life was the experiment was economically 
in the service of the Hudson's Bay 


Company before any of the modern 
devices that make life tolerable in the 


Canadian North were available. Sum- 
mer rain was as bad as winter snow ; 
mosquitoes were worse than either. 
•Cut off except for a visit of one ship 
a yenr from their own country the 


wasteful. Life was not only dreary ; it 
was also dangerous. We have a dram- 
atic account of the fate of the frigate 
Mary on the ice, and the fate o! two 


men who left Albany Fort “to lake 
a Little Walk *Y One was found 


“ froze in a very Dreadful manner 
and the other was found “ Dead . . 


servants of the Company, not & a Wolff Standing Ready to Prey 
unnaturally, sometimes misbehaved upon him". 


themselves. Thomas McCliesh noted 
the astonishing attraction brandy had 
for the Indians. But it was not only 
the Indians who enjoyed it; Thomas 
Bird and other rulers of Albany Fort 
refused . to “ suffer any brandy at 
trading time to be delivered io the 


There tyos competition from the 
French and the fears of a renewal of 
naval attacks on tbe Bay like those 
mounted by Iberville In 1694 and 
1697 (to be repeated with success by 
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the father-in-law of a philosopher Ua( 
James much admired. 

There are limitations. Instead ol * 
rejoicing in the destruction ol the 
horrible "Spanish” architecture ol 
Stanford University in the great earth- 
quake, James lamented it. Although 
he spent a good deal of time at Lamb 
House, there is no discussion o( 
Henry Janies as ;t man or a writer, 
(Perhaps Flournoy’s literary taste wsj 
too archaic for The Golden Bowl?) 
James paid two long visits to Edin- 
burgh while he was giving his Gifford 
lectures, but there is nothing about 
Edinburgh, a topic that would have 
been interesting discussed between! 
Genevese and an inhabitant of Ibe 
Cambridge-Boston world, both 
Geneva and Boston being so Uke 
Edinburgh— and so different. But 
one feels that the limitations are dot 
to Flournoy, not to James. Melan- 
cholic hypochondriac, Flournoy out- 
lived Janies by ten years. 

We have so much reason to be 
grateful to Professor Le Clerc that 
it seems ungracious to be critical ol 
his editing. Some American editon 
edit too much; Professor Le Gere 
does not edit and annotate enough. 
Thus “ Schiller ” appears long before 
there is a note on F. C. S. Schiller 
and that note may well baffie Ameri- 
cans by its description of Schiller;:-- 

a “ tutrvT* " art 


BOSWELL BOSWELLIZED 

Frederick A. Pottle: James Boswell: The Earlier Years 1740-1769. 606pp. Helncmann. 


WHEN I CONSIDER 


I ^Helncjmnn KFR £6^ t0r ^ ‘ Correspondence of James Boswell find John Johnston of Grange. 169pp. 


Milton’s Sonnets. Edited by B. A. J. Hmiigmann. 
30s. 


210pp. Macmillan. 


A biographer of Boswell faces for- 
midable difficulties. The amount of 
material available is enormous —the 
research edition of the private papers, 
now well launched with the first 
volume of the correspondence, is ex- 
pected to comprise thirty or forty 
volumes— and even now it is not 
certain that fresh word-hoards will 
not be unlocked. More important, 
the greater part of the material has 
already been shaped by a nun who 
was u biographer of genius, but 
shaped in such a way as to concen- 
trate attention on the weaknesses 
rather than on (he strengths. 

The impatience felt by Boswell's 
contemporaries, such as Gray, and 
by posterity, ns classically represen- 
ted by Macaulay, is understandable. 
" Any fool may write a most valu- 
able book by chnncc if he will only 
tell us what he heard and saw with 
veracity ", said Gray of the Account 
of Corsica: and Macaulay, while 
frankly recognizing that the Life of 
Johnson was "a great, a very great 
book", pouicil the virulence of his 
scorn mi its author, “servile and 
impertinent, shallow and pedantic, a 
bigot -and a sot, bloated with family 
pride, a talebearer, an eavesdropper, 
a common butt in (ho taverns id 
London ". The picture ot Boswell ns 
nn idiot who just happened to write a 
masterpiece is no longer tenable, but 
R is Boswell hintsclf who drew the 
first draft, and if Macaulay had read 
the Journals and Correspondence he 
would probably say, triumphantly, 
“ I (old you so 1 " 

For the Boswell who presented 
himself to himself, io a few friends 
such us Johnston and Tempi 0 * and, 
through the press, (o a Wider public, 
was in many ways monstrous, pre- 
posterous, asinine and sometimes un- 


neccssity PWvMti only Inference* a«d shirs nf there earlier years. Ihe cn- 


Mcodd-Jiand testimony cniuvraiiig the counters with Rousseau. Voltaire 
f* a . ™ 11 ;. ,hB l b'^Br-'PIter und p ao |j. wilh Wilkl!!l am j J[limc< 
wlio wishes 'to uo justice to Roswell s u,;|i r > 

agreeable licit must write against [In,- 'I'i * '. L vv ho have 

well liimself, nnd will always he <lc- ' ea “ , . volumes of the 

feated. Do what one will, Boswell's Journals (of which Professor Pul He 
own enormous private record is always fa* of coiir.se, the principal edinii ), but 


gumg to make his life seem scrappy, 
furtive, gross and unlovely. There would 


the necessary -repetition is not un- 
welcome, and here one can see better 


be nothing to deplore in that if one how they fit iiVu .the pattern of Bos- 


could with equal force present Reinvent well's developing life. And there arc 


.... L!., - .. iii.ii j uviviumiiu mi,. nilU IIJLIL' dlL 

Boswell’s amiability. He can ennri for elaborate courting di plays 


them his wrangling with his servant, his 
dog-beatings, and his whoring. 

Nor Is it a question only of con- 
veying the amiability. The bio- 
grapher also has the tusk of prVsenl- 


until he finally comes temporarily U> 
rest in the ample units of Mnrgurcl 
Montgomerie ; the closing pages of 
this biography, indeed, record (hut 
remarkable day on which, while Bus- 


ing the humdrum or quotidian litis- v \ e ^ w,u wedding his Peggie, he was 


well, the .solid, earnest and hard- a,s0 unwillingly acquiring a step- 


working lawyer with a flair for m dlh«r as, MMiy miles to the west, the 


criminal practice. Above all he must iwpnwM* 1 
fed the need of trying, if not to * tvon “ w " c - 
explain, nt least to define and Besides tl: 
assess his literary genius ”, are figures w 


implacable l.ord Atidiinle.k took 


explain, at least ■■ in define a ml Besides the stars, however, there 
assess his literary genius **. are figures who may be ol* lesser i mer- 

it is haul to believe that anyone Csl Ul Us « toil were of great impor- 
will come nearer to sulving these hnv.-e in Boswell. One of t these was 


diilicoliics than Professor Pottle. This 
biography- is a masterly feat of selec- 
tion and oigunizaiion. done with 
candour, sympathy and tact. 
Although, as the quotation above 


his lifelong friend John Johnston of 
Grange, and their conc-pondcncc, 
ably edited by Professoi Walker, pm- 
vidcs a .supplement Io the biography 
and to the journals (lor in ihc latter 
Boswell was addressing not just his 


Mr. Honiguiann attempts in this 
much-needed hook Vo juggle with 
three related tasks: to edit Milton’s 
sonnets for the sixth -former or under- 
graduate, to present Hie first specialist 
edition since J, S. Smart's in 1021, 
and to unsettle .some common 
assumption': on chronology or allu- 
sion. Sometimes he is too 'much the 
specialist for his younger readers. He 
leaves Italian quotations untrans- 
lated, fur example, nnd gives no ade- 
quate history of Milton's poetic heri- 
tage, believing that this is now 
"cemunon knowledge". On (he 
other hand, the specialist, will find 
much of (be hook no more than 
obvious material from obvious 
sources, and will lie irritated by the 
frequent luck of proper references 
and by the exhaustive fullness of 
explanation (page 8H: u Jolly *• 
gay"; “May was the month of 
hive . . . Thirdly, sonic of Mr. 
Hunigma tin's conjectures arc so 
open to dispute that prelim inaiy 
exposure in u specialist, journal would 
have been preferable to the expen- 
sive finality of this handsome volume. 

Nevertheless, it would he churlish 
Io deny (hat Mr. Honigmann^ 20(1 
pages contain much useful fuel, 
especially oil tlic political hack- 
ground, while his questioning of 
accepted chronology should prevent 
the hardening ol convenient assump- 
tions jn in dogma. Too often, how- 
ever, (lie ** riches " he claims to have 


lions of the Italian sonnet. The 
manuscript change from " mildest " 
to “ milder " in the fast line ol "To 
Mr. H. I .awes *’ transforms u routine 
literary allusion - it is characteristic 
that the commentary shows no 
response to ils unostentatious depth 
of implication. Mr. Honiginann’i 
one idea on the poetry is that tlio 
sonnets have through continuity til 

j:...:,.. _r _ - 


detail “ the dignity of a single, con- 
sidered work of art 1 1 is basis hero 


shows ho iti vo i . I,;. Howell was addressing not just his lions into dogma, too often, how- 

shnrlctunincs iVnWnr u . mU- C .~!, friend "worthy Grange”, but also ever, (lie “ riches " he claims to have 

^ ; Posterity). This is lire record of a discovered are of negligible impor- 
and controls Hie namiiw and by fricndsbit> * of ,nutl,al dependence. Jance. When Milton refers unspcci- 
sotting Boswell firmly in his time Johnston was Boswell's straight I J' circ umcly-happy 

his country and his class lie deepens man, though by no means his stoogo. JP,™' Jl 1 * 5t ,,nt , e ** t0 ??J w,nslra!c 
our unHi>rsfn nstlno Th. " “ ' 1.", rarCinlv nt first. tuwWI a * length that Cowley CPUM be among 


t ui , *®N*ng Boswell firmly in his Dime Johnston was Boswell's straight 

•^r ♦ trmm P han,1 y. his country and his class lie deepens man, (hough by no means his stoogo. 

1 told you so I our understanding. There is a great Boswell, certainly at first, needed 

For the Boswell who presented deal of scholarship here, sometimes Johnston, whom Professor Walker 
himself tn himself, to a few friends “ liiHc obtrusive but for the most scc * a * by turns a parent -substitute, 
such us Johnston and Tomplo. und, part lightly and. uf ten wittily carried. an anchor, a mirror, a sounding- 
through the press, to a Wider public, Much of this book’s eninvnhle board * a comforter. It was Jobn- 
was in many ways monstrous, pre- qualify derives from the contrast of ,l0 !fc P erhll P'- wh ? shmulalcd Bos- 
poslerous, asinine and sometimes un- style between Boswell and his hfn- well s romantic aspirations— and then 
pleasant. "I have n strange feeling as graphcr.The former has many styles, John«onwho ; constitutionally more 
if I wished nothing to be secret that from the elegant enthusiasm of his ,unW an 1 sLud ' WQ . S p eascd lo ® cl 
concerns myself" he wrote, and address to Rousseau (“ I present mv- aS an undemonstrative but apprecia- 
nothjng— or hardly anything-/.* self. Sir, as a man of singular merit, £ ve receiver of dispatches from the 
secret. Jhcrc is an obsessive quality as a man with a feeling heart, n sensi- F I° nt > fr“" Cr y, J l f aa " ie Juhni, 1 °" 
about his revelations and analyses: live and melancholy spirit") to the ^^n on harder days, needed 
he is a voyeur of his own perform- naive laconicism of the memoranda BoSv y«^, and the record of tho latter £ 


The introduction is admirably lucii 
and helpful, but it is not so succenH'. 
in putting us into the European pe-. , 
lure as it is in putting us into fr . 
North American picture. Prof** 
Davies quite rightly points 
close connexion between the fortune.' 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
th6 fortunes of war in Europe;' Wv 
he fa not quite realistic about lh*f|v 
tunes of war in Europe. How cow 
George II have invaded France 
Delt ingen, even iC he hud been 1^; 
mally at war with France ? AiWri - 
he had, would he have had any bejj; 
fortune than his son Cumberland 
in 1745 7 Lorraine was hardly a t** 


concerns myself" he wrote, and 
nothing— or hardly anything — is 
secret. There is an obsessive quality 
about his revelations and analyses: 
he is a voyeur of his own perform- 
ances, indecently exposing his privi- 
ties, forever bousing of the opera- 
tions of what he calls "the noble 
.pari", or lamenting the need for 
operations on it. To those who do 
not share his preoccupations he can 
be childish and boring. 


five receiver of dispatches from the 
Front. La fieri y, it became Johnston 
who, fallen on harder days, needed 
Bosweil, and the record of the la I lev's 


them. Mr. Honignistnn shows that 
" On tliejatc Mnsxaehcr in Picmont " 
has details and unit tides in common 
with contemporary newsletter reports 
but this all-loo -predictable outcome 
of his industry does not affect the 
experience of the poeni. 

The lack of sensitive involvement 
with poetry and the tendency to 
regard great poems as biocraohicol 


is MHlon'a stress on sequence by 
omitting all but three titles from the 
1*73 edition ; but Mr. Honignmnn 
(who omits nil titles) docs not print 
the .sonnets in the 1673 order. He 
traces numerous continuities between 
his sonnets XII and XUJ, but in 1673 
these were XI and XIIL It fa inevit- 
able, uf course, that the twenty-four 
poems have the continuities of one 
mind concentrated oil a few issues, 
yet the links Mr. Hunigmann spots 
tire very rarely expressive interrcla- 
lions, (he sense ot immediate und 
individual utterance remains the 
great strength of the lines t sun nets. 

This \\ not to imply (he simple 
translation uf experience into pnclry 
which Mi. llouigmuni) envisages. Ho 
.suggests, for example, that "Captain 
or Colonel ■ . must, because uf iU 
p!. ty t'u! nas h, have been wijnen not in 
1642 (as dated in manuscript) but in 
May. 1641, when a Royalist attack un 
London was threatened and when 
Milton hud still tu hceuiuc a aulurt- 
ous anti- Royalist. Bill why should 
Milton, whose courage Mr. llonig- 
manil acknowledges, be incapable of 
playfulness when in some danger, or 
Indeed of imagining the si i nation 
after the actual 1642 attack hud 
failed 7 Poetry may come as natur- 
ally as (caves to a tree, hut not so 
predictably. 


regard great poems as biographical 
data are. however, uhal ultimately 
hold this edition short of distinction. 
Mr. Honigm.inn virtually ignores, for 


r SSfELTU “f y xr id " “»• 

and sensual Turkish ones. Be 0| . Bnswer 10 Macaulay. 
Johnson"). The latter, while in The correspondence with Johnston 


example, Mifron’s subtly emphatic 
swerving from the metrical expccla- 


The Year's Work in tny/fa/i 
Studies, Volume XLV, covers the 
year 1964. It is published for the 
English Association by John Murray 
(423pp., 42s. I and is edited by T. S. 
Dorse h and C. G. Harlow. Chapters 
range from Middle English to ihe 
twentieth century, and there tire 
indexes both of author* and of 
authors and subjects treated. 


the main properly and decently la ^ es us well past the point where 
self-effacing, often adds his own Professor Pottle breaks off (though 


kind of vividness, as when he 
relates Boswell** reunion with Jobn- 


But there was much more to Bos- son (“ he hugged you to him like a 
well than this, and the problem of sack") early in 1766: 


achieving a balance is best stated in 
Professor Pottle’s own words: 
the outer or public Boswell was as real 
and important as the inner or privale, 
and should be as graphically presented. 
The difficulty fa that Boswell blmsclf 
dramatized the private aspect . . . 
With incomparable vividness, but of 


in fact there are comparatively few 
letters after 1769, since both men 
Were in Edinburgh most of the time). 
The biography has paused With Bos- 


. SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE . 


Out of the fleeting, restless, unbounded 
waves of tbo Boswellian record heaves 


well not yet thirty. There is much 
to come, and Professor Pottle's long 


the great sullen rock. Until it appears, labours have by no means ceased. 


we have not realized how weary we were 
for its emergence, for the sight and 
sound of the waves breaking on some- 
thing hard, massive, fixed, prejudiced. 

But Johnson is only one of many 


It is good to know that another 
damned, thick, square book is 
already under way, with the colla- 


boration df Professor Frank Brady * 
it will be awaited with eagerness; 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIBRARY 


i Unfortunately Professor Dodald- New England ta keep " Uie Irish "out 

■J? ' ? r £°u comuiS K V? quantities at appropriate and reason- 

son. In dealing with W* wider subject, fact that th<fae “Irish were what «• ; bte It is hard to grudge 


, „ — , ■ — - Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare. Volume VI. Edited by Geoffrey Bullough. 578pp. Routledge 

La Perouse in 1782.) This led, as the . province, and the Regent Orleans wj, ’ ; * and Regan Paul. £3, 

editors suggest, lo large expenditure not a remote but u close kinsmuofl ... . ' 

on useless military works. There are Philip V of Spain, of Louis XV d Professor Bullough marches on, and have been explored. Tbe legend of sideration. From his special vantage 
interesting details of trading difflcul- France — and of George l of Englatjl . 00 w that he has surveyed Ihe sources St. Agnps Js related to Marina’s, ad- point,; Professor,' Bullpufeh. thus $cei 
ties : on the excessive size of some Blit for everything that concerns V ; of aH the “classical !* plays fee is well ventures iir fcrfc*r :i evoking a ;nple' ; Titus Andranlcus as a work planned 


very soon descends Into that making 
Of lists of eminent Scots abroad which 
Is so templing find so-tlresome.^ When 
qnc has to deal with lists of this kind, 


fact that tn«e Irish were what is. times”. It is hard to grudge interesting details of trading difflcul- 
now called by Professof Donaldson jhe unfortunate servants brandy or ties; on the excessive si?e of some 
Scotch-Jnsn, and that most of them other strong waters In their miserable kettles sent out as trade goods ; oq the 
were Presbyterians,. d.d not weaken sUlial , on . defects of Brazilian tobacco ; and on 

yankee bostiiity. ; ... Efforts were made to make these the outrageously bad quality of bricks 

No doubt the Yankees WOUJU tlftVC >*'!™htfalidfic • hii hxrrpH 11 mnra Inlpr. Cant Aiif ffnm Pinolanrl 


France — and of George I of 
But for everything that concerns J* 


•_y - .. , . v | * . , «, r UtLUiiJ woifc inauw. yvj mirivv ihwjv iuv VMUOUtuuaiv uau uu 

. Yankees would have ^^habitations enforced fi more toler- sent out from England, 
disliked them evcq more if they had ■ 


problems of the company and .^itbin sight of 
debated questions as tbe chatac^ ^reseat volume 
nin*.„rA Mnrinn ihp edillnfi csff®^ .four dramas which . be 


ttoamed’. 


as a work planned, 


all been papists, but as it wa^ they: 1 
sufficiently disliked, them even though 


" sufficiently disliked, them even though 
they were Presbyterians, , But to dp 
■ Professor Donaldson justice, he does 
admit that the Scots from Scotland 


PAINTER OF THE NOBLE SAVAGE 


flte Letters a 
CaUfornl 


/ George 
fa Press. 


Catlin and his Family. Edited by Marjprle Catlin Roehm. 463 pp. 


r ■ Professor Donaldsonjustice, he does 

■ filld VcLlUC ’ admit that the Scots from Scotland California Press. London . Cambridge University Press.. £3 8s., 

. , . • "■ ■ ■ ■ were just as anpopujar as the Ulster George Catlin has serious claims on into the Government's hands, via the 

, in Hume ? Treatise Sc 5J s nnd H ,ster Presbyterians. ,| iC interest, of American historians will of his chief creditor, and his sins 
IfJr^ urne s L re pnfc'oduld wfah f 9 r a htlle more and anthropologists. His pictures have betn long.forgWeh l^n. 

PALL Si ARDAL , . detail, In Professor . Donaldson s hc i pe d to create the image of lhe ' But. curiously little Was, known 

s a neW atudvof f tunic’s • survey, e.g,. of that Inicrestipg . |,Qh|e savaae. - He Was. as - - Bernard about him, andtbls collection.. of let- 

SS'SS ,-wine-grqwing centre;! p. New Sdmb ' ^VntTnolnted riutthe Soileer of, ««rs, made and edited by his great- 
. Wslcg i Tnahied . after : the ■ -tndm. ■ S ' rtlece * is ^ w^me.vltmitttib t 

and royal burgh of Rltherglen. On* S® San ^forni' '-“W • ^ 

^^mre. pcAi-dala -. . wouldJiaVelikcd morc, about Andrew : ^ umT ‘ a rigorous. ecUfbr. 6f the modern 

iUnd prtblng.analyfiis ;. BoiMr Uw and .. Wjllianf Maxwell Sed ah fat a?hfa ShSrt lece Academic. . scliodL ' f There ' are ;« 
an important 'reinterpret- AUkcb." ' Bui ,his gMU thenw des-'. eoifif not be • nnwiber o£; minpt errors that will 

of Hurtle’s views; about bends mLo. dribbles of detail. Even "22SSLiS2 Tlktn wtiiJnnrimp?? Irritate pedants butMra;Rocbm' ia 

'a]gaiion aniiun:i;i c]v.F- ■ te^hMn^niiMr MIM A„£.h nB ^ ■ ; Hcr kinsman McW/rijm 


This is a ncW stu<W af f tume’s 
dfacuGslon 6f die Passions, in 


■ given , name 
Another, Hen 
rival • in .' opti 
Colonel Selie 


i : <i\ jhaps because of that offer us an excel- in the brothel . Occasionally P rotes - 
' s ; 4 'Jpnt i opportunity of assessing the sor Bullough. goes slill fariher, Icnta- 
r, rt I versify ^"peculiar virtues of this new "Shake- lively guessing al Shakespeare’s 
u " Y v>;- Speare's Library". acquaintance with relevant material 

Ahvlnuslif ;»•; r°^ dl Profefc-or . Bullough^ basic j n English (now lost), in which Apol- 


ahd executed by Shakespearq alone, 
and be rejects the suggestion that it 
may be M something or a burlesque, 
a comic melodrama ". He endorses 
the theory that Tndltn and Cresshfa 
was written for a special occasion, a 
” aavfige comedy ’’ accentualirig ” the 
weaknesses of hnnjan: nature which 
he found in hfa sources ” and yot leav- 
ing Ulysses as “ the noblest of politi- 
cians , He thinks It probablo that 
"in Tlman Shakespeare was experi* 


monling in fi different, more didactic, 
kind ofplay than usual -an experi- 
ment Which he abnndojtcd for Carlo; 
tew* - And he feds certain thal 

Pericles was based on an earlier ro* 
ptpncc by an uitknown fituhor, a piece ' ; 
which ; ; Shakespeare undertook to 
Improve and did so perTunciorlly (may- 
be in fiailc) except ii<( the second half 
where (he: themes aroused His Interest' 
end so led Jtim largely to rewrite (in . 
tho brothel scenes) lo replace Ihe 
original material, v l- 
This original play, he sug- 
gests, was whdt George Wilkins 
used as a foundation feir his Painfull. 
Adventures of Pericles ; Prince of ' 
Tyre, and in an appendix Professor 
Bullough seeks to rcconstilyte part 
of ils, verse frbm the novelfat's para- • 
phrases, •' 

Wiwt Professor 1 Bullough has 


.• ,v. 




dfaciisslpn 6f ^teraMlp^is. in ,‘J 
Book 1 1 ‘ of.ti i e JjeatUe^of ' ; 

Huntmtf attire. Dc AitiaTa i! 
pati? nta.nriprbbiiiganalyfiis 
- ofibis aA important rciatciprct- 

• atlon ufHiirtie’s views; about . 
the fevaipsUan ipfhjtinaii c)v»F“' 

' aater, in patd^tlJiri’ retiring (lib. 

' cliaige dnncon^siMcj' bet^'Ccn 
BoakA tr and H I. He tliea 
: demdnstrjtcs tho c|o« connect 

• tiqn between Hume's doctrines 
about moral npproyaL ajnd dis- 
approval in did lattri 1 Book and 

. ilti^ discqij^an' of pride , ltumi l- 
and liatred in Book 1 1. 

. 'EDINBURGH 

~ r '-\ Vruyersity Press 



ihe detail fa. sometimes rather tedious candld.^Her kinsman' buffered frijm 6f. fell ? mvis: revivnw. Ic^faurfUar still. U ”T 

and ■’doubtful. : Whatevbr Professor .wax m Audubon and a too optimistic , View p£ Ufe. Hewaa' pf; . r .-'aldiW|kia? - Wlda-'- ' 0 / ' - t-.' * i_? od * 

DonMdsdh may say, or think, curling c° nv »pclng model ol ’ trulbuilness^ He . i n b 0 cently a victim of ^ his sdcro Bay, Wisconsin. JJffif®'' iJa 0 ?in^>’ Athens, P‘«bffesA<ir -B^Iipugh- adds .to further, •hec.h.M been able, 1 


furttar. tocta, ten able, in Ibis 
perildbht passages from nee of spicjal.zahoo, to see the 
iety of Other material— drama islV work as B whole. Tlie 
ition of N. da Lonlno’s is * at * whe|her we agree with 
Lucian’s Dialogue of 8,1 Ms comments or. not. Ihese corn- 
passage from Lyly’s Cam- mcn,s n «»t be seen as ihe considered 


landor among the Scottish colonists , rs : ; ^peuni - ^canaiaiv father,. ]who ibitfed Ws' bfqther ib a •Paris. a variety of Other material — dramatists work asa whole. Tlie 

abroad. It is curious that ah Edi^ qbotttThe devastating ..^tticisni : of chase jn Brussels! at the ' ,lhg lovm*- Of the,- flew transbl ; on 0 f n. da Lonlgo’s ls wheiber we agree with 

burgh, .prbfcssor should apparently ofCatlins.dlaim^ bVDj-. Dale end: of W? Ufe,thoughtthat“ George s 0 ^nc s a t is f ac version of Lucian’s Dialogue of fill Ms 'Comments or. not. Ihese com- 

have visited Neither TyhecasUe hor; L, ^orgsd. / tbo. loud spinctimea, without . wm *^ dl ; Thuon, a passage from Lyly’s Com - ments must be seen as ihe considered 

Easter 1 Road^ Yet. ;. football wa? ;d.fides ter book, Hfa pot tof jtifowiiis' l4 _ But that , was ip 1 bis kef fo^dwrlore; iw- loS •'H i Jfospe. another new translation of judgments of h man who has bad 
a very 'important ' link vbctw'een": juJUffta r^fttatlon for, flcftomzing old age when the painter \W hS' ■ This Ik ^ of M. M. Boiardo’s Thnane, an ^ c ( experience oL Investigating the 

Scolten'U i find A; the, I exiled Mkde him Viilnt-rable, O.the ehargas who M ^beeh received by Queen Vic-’ from W. Painter’s Palace of ««»■" 9 f 

of (he textile towns 6L ^Ncw^ ' Erie land' of .Schoofcraft Jhimself ofte^ ^of the . joria ^ 'and^ Louls-Phdippe ^ afid; had- Welcome work of family P 7 ^ * “ ~* **» - — - 


ScoUamJ i find i.thc . ; exiled .Spot 
of (he. textile towns of Ncw :Eriglajqi 
and New; Jersey;;’ Profession (U- foot 
ball: ‘tennis 'rislied V' Pawl Ucket : :fi6 
otlier ScottW ertLonles. But this, km 

• *'l _ iLai .a - a . a*. * 


artist .(sp ttwpbo^ograpnor AP 
wasqirn- 1 '.' 7 


.foqnUer’is.aniorc 


•*' r .^iGebi'geSquafo of detMldpcs not-fitiin vvlih Professbfri liopis h^hfi<ji Qf,8cttingllfa ‘ v tnfseries . • i.v 


Xperpt from W. Pa in (era Palace of 
“ fosure, a portion of John Alday’s 
nslfitlon of P. Boaistuau's Theat - 
'-{(Uhi Mundl, and several scenes fro 1 
^Iba 'anonymous manuscript play of 
Hardly, anything has been 
^.’.puswd, and eveq the oddest corners 


certain and probable sources of the phrases, ... . 

individual plays 'and, at the same , What Profesfo r ■ Bullough has 
time, ol retanng. all these groups asSconiplishcd in this volume and in 
together. 'ifa ' predci»sors unauesrioimbly 

The judgments expressed in the in- tthcls- the appetite for - the conciud- 

1 ...l.. A i !. Mn I. i,k. ■«.!«... «)•»• : nf r lhn 'rtiulnr irunitHIdc 3nrl 


John Rum ell Brown 35s. net 

“ Dr- Brosvn has a fine ear for fine speeches ; but vhu makes his booh 
to a drama critic or theatregoer the most valuable written on Shakespeare 
since Granville Barker fa bis appreciation of the fact that plays when 
Been and heard can reveal things not suspected when merely read . . . 
absorbing bath in its scholarship and its sense of theatre.” 

Harold Hobson in TI 10 Sunday Times. 


Harold Hobson in The Sunday 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON-STUDIES 

General Editors.’ John Russell Bkqwn and Bernard Harris 
VOLUME 8 ; LATER SHAKESPEARE 


YUA.UAUS *; i*Ai£K 1 3JJ. net. 

Tbe xrioge of Stutkmpefire’e fate diHoaaric activity fa the subject of this 
volume in tbe Snatford-upon-Avon-Srudiu. The book .does nor, however, 
merely study the customary " Lose Plays ” nor does it place tperial 
emphasis upon an analysis of irigttauhips between the' roirtancej. 
It seeks rather to observe the naturrof specifto, Individual ariiievemavts 
within .the fuller record of Shakespeare's late work. 


VOLUME 9 ; fij^tZABBTTlAN THEATRE V ‘ f aja- h« • 

Teq artthora fiavc collaborated In this lateic vohime to inveidgere the - 
tfacotre in which Shakespeare first worked. There ate single chapters on ' 
Marlowe, Lyly and Jonson, obvious tandmaiks in a difficult terrain ol 
minor authors, anonymous plays, garbled or shortened texts, lost plays • 
and uncertain authorship. Hut equal emphasis is, upon lesser known 
•works, general influences, and the preiudices ana expectations ot 
; audiences, ... 


■Tlie theme of Volume 3 in this series is Earfy Shakespeare and tirere- 
fotc "while not ignoring Shake* peace— which would be impossible—- 
ton have been encouraged td pres chi him In relation 


c present con nr 
general Inflnen 


nences and rival dnurudsts, rather (bin for Ills own sake. 


THE PLAY CALLED CORPUS CHRIST! 

V. A. Kou b 


.fijs. net 


The author YgoaJ has been to lindmfand (hepf^pi ut- tlrtirbwri tlme, 
to discover flam contemporary source* what a .medieval ’dramatist 
might have put ip' his text., ana what a medfevu) pud ten ue might have 
luMrathud ui seeing the; plays- stageii 


dersiamt (he 1 pfayi tn tlrtir oiiri time, 
source* what, a .medieval 'dramatist 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE AND EUZABEtflAN 
DRAMATIC AUTHORSHIP 

S. SCHOENBAUM 45»^rim 

This book has been written after ihe autl tor’s careful examination of 


various problq ins aReciing, ine hfatorfao of the stage; principally the 
central concern of authorship and the imecurity of the foundations on 
which 'so many dsslannwnri rest. It will hold Ulteror not onlv for die 


which 'so many osslanmentt rest. It will hold Ulteror not onlv for die 
bbcriaUst confronted with specific attribution problems* but aka for Uto 
student concerned in a general way wish the methods uf literory research; 
** Here, with .dear logic, be offers a series of basic principles ... he 


trod tipi ions to the various plays, jogstudicsgflhc major tragedies and 
therefore, demand very careful ciin- foe ronjancW 


■ * Here, with .Clear kjgjc, be ofTcrs a series of basic principles ... he 

I emphasizes that', if future investigations or this jtind are to yield any 
■ ^(tive results a foaire rigorous disdipllnc is detnLtmlcdi" ‘ 

I 1 . ' • 1 The Ti>n& Lueraty Stiptfetoerii. ' ,' 

Im '''mm 'em em EDWARD ARNOLD w; m mm ijl 


4t, Madilox Street, London, 
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THE TOADS OF VETUSTA 


T he various literary reputations 
enjoyed by Leopolds Alas, 
since he began to make n name 
fnr himself in the Spanish press as 
the columnist Clarfn ninety years 
ago, make it almost obligatory to 
begin an appraisal of his work at 
this time by describing him as a con- 
ventional, second-rate literary critic, 
a facile, superficial journalist, a man 
of confused and vacillating political 
convictions, a writer of short stories 
of uneven and often poor quality, 
and the author of one monumentally 
fine novel in the best tradition of 
nineteenth-century realism. Obliga- 
tory not only because such a descrip- 
tion represents the view of most 
modern readers of Alas’s works, but 
nlso because it seems the proper way 
of redressing the balance of Clar/n's 
spurious fame of earlier years. 

Alns has never been an obscure 
figure in Spanish letters, but he has 
been esteemed — or despised, or feared 


lion appeared in Spain. Until quite 
recently many Spanish bookshops 


would Hell you that the sale of La 
Regenta was forbidden in Spain, 
either because they believed it, or be- 
cause it whs a good excuse for not 
having the existing Argentinian edi- 
tion in stock; in 1947 the text of the 
novel was included in a fat, expensive 
luxury edition of Obras adeems , but 
in Spain the rich arc often allowed to 
buy books which might corrupt the 
poor, so this was not a significant 
literary event. The novel became 
available to a slightly wider public, 
economically speaking, in a Barce- 
lona edition of 1963, but still bound 
in blue and gold leather, sold in a 
Perspex case, and costing about £2. 

Now, however, an edition has ap- 
peared that must mark a turning 
point in the history of La Regenta 
and' the reputation of its author. Ali- 
anza Editorial of Madrid have in- 
cluded the novel in their excellent 


many of the jokes in La Regent a are 
specially for local consumption. 

But this incidental aspect of the 
novel, far from limiting the interest 
of a modern reader, gives the book 
an almost exotic quality. The dense 
and massive authenticity of La 
Regenta makes it a fascinating social 
document. We get to know about 
things like the grass roots of Restora- 
tion politics, the local reality of that 
amazing national fraud on which the 
Spanish parliamentary system rested 
with such apparent security for so 
many years. We learn what books are 
read by the inhabitants of Vetusta — 
as Oviedo is rather needlessly called 
in the novel. We become familiar with 
every shade of popular ideology, from 
the opinions and style of argument of 
the freethinkers’ club (one of whose 
solemn functions is to cat a meat din- 
ner every Good Friday), to the kind 
of sermon currently favoured by the 
smart cathedral set. The first 300 pages 


often with great intuitive accuracy, 
into realms that were as yet scienti- 
fically unexplored, and thus alFord 
the modern reader (hat special plea- 
sure which might be crudely des- 
cribed as post-Freudian appreciation 
of pre-Freudian insights. But, spe- 
cial pleasures apart, all Alas’s dissec- 
tions of personality are masterly, in 
their humour, or their cruelty, or, 
more rarely, in their compassion, and 
we quickly learn to appreciate his 
special talent for captivating portray- 
als of dull and unattractive people. 

His insights are particularly inter- 
esting when he is dealing with 
elements that preoccupy him person- 
ally. La Regent a has that peculiar 
fascination of works which not only 
illuminate psychological depths, but 
also let us glimpse other depths 
of which the author himself 
is unaware, so setting up a 
kind of Lensio-n between the 
author and his material which 


— for what he was not: during hia QntJ enterprising series of well-pro- of the novel advance the narrative by R rov * des an extra dimension of 

IS fa* r. r „ ..ran, .... dnceri n n ru* rhn t « R*inn a ‘‘Hmiklfl" ■ .. < J fnr iha mnAnr- Tk» r..rn. 


lifetime, as a great literary critic and 
as Spain’s outstanding journalist ; 
since his death in 1901, as a fear- 
less, outspoken critic of traditional 
Spanish society, particularly of its 
clerical and politically conservative 
elements, -the heir of Larra, the pre- 
cursor of the Generation of 1898. In 
this latter respect it was remembered 
that he had written La Regenta, u 
scandalous movcl slandering the 
clergy of his native Oviedo. The 
book was not easy to come by, and 
the legend grew. When Alas's 
eldest son died in the Civil Wop, 
people said (and say) that the 
Nationalists shot him because he was 
the son of the author of La Regenta. 
Some protested at the legend, among 
them a younger son. an ardent fran- 
qttista. who insisted (chastened, per- 
haps, by h'is brother's fate) that his 
father had _ in fact been a man 
of the right ; but meanwhile 
nobody read La Regenta. The 
early editions were then rare, and 
for nearly half a century no new edi- 


duced paperbacks. Being a “double 
volume of nearly 700 pages, it costs 
about 12s. 6d. in Spain, and it is a 
fair guess that it will be more success- 
ful than all the editions since 1885 
put together. Not just because of the 
price and presentation, but because it 
would seem (hat the time has come 
(as the publishers obviously believe) 
for the various Clarfn legends to be 
forgotten, and for La Regenta to be 
read for what it is. 


thirty-six hours. By that time we know 
exactly what it was like to live in 
Vetusta. with its eternal rain pouring 
from leaden skies and its tedious, 
claustrophobic, small-town life. 


interest for the reader. The form 
this takes in La Regenta is that, as we 
read this devastating exposure of an 
outwardly respectable society, we 


Jeer, one would have thought, In ft. 
ecclesiastical stronghold. But in tin 
end she finds herself face to face wii^ 
the same old monster: her spiritual 
director, in whom she thought she 
had at last found a kindred spirit, 
was merely, disgustingly, in love with 
her. Wherever you look in Vetusta 
you find, either just beneath the sur- 
face or not even beneath it, 
beastly carnal desire. What is Veto 
tan high society ? A sexual orgy, 
What is this fashionable positivist 
philosophy 7 An excuse to Ihro^off 
traditional moral restraint and loin* 
dulge in sexual licence. And whil, 
above all, is religion, in this august 
Spanish cathedral city 7 A cover fo| 
furtive sexual activity, for excitemtm 
spiced by guilt. The deliberately on- 
pleasant association of religion and 
sex throughout the novel is the mo- 
sure of Alas's feelings about Veto 
tan Christianity. In the same wj 
when we are presented with soot 
beautiful, or holy, or otherwise 
ing experience (Christmas night Mast 
the performance of Don hm 
Tenorio, &c,), the mere juxtaposition 
of Ana’s reaction 


gradually realize that the author, far or ■ '7^ S re - actlo «? . anC ? lhat of 
i from being the imoassive cvnical neighbours is sufficient comments!) 


It is, of course, many things, as a 
novel of this length and depth can 
.atford to be. At one level it is a 
malicious, satirical and often very 
funny account of the daily life of an 
actual society — Oviedo in the 1880s. 
When it was published in 1885, the 
Bishop of Oviedo publicly accused 
Alas of having written a book “ satu- 
rated with eroticism, with infamous 


realist novel, all this is but the setting. 
Alas had no patience with the idea of 
realism for realism's sake, and he held 
firmly that writing novels was a busi- 
ness of selection and arrangement of 
elements of real life in order to com- 
municate understanding. His docu- 
mentation is anything but gratuitous. 
His disciplined technique requires him 
to spend half the novel immersing us 
in the setting, but only half the novel : 
after that he will proceed rapidly. 

The understanding he has to com- 
municate is of various sorts, and per- 
haps the most acceptable Is the psy- 
chological sort, in which the novel 
is very rich. In the age of Zola, of 


beginning, is a crusading idealist, 
passionately involved in the outcome 
of his story. 

All these priests, for example, at 
best ineffectual simpletons, but more 
often creeping predators, motivated 
by lust, greed or snobbery, what do 


Ana is doomed to be dragged don 
to the level of the rest of Vetusis. 
That is the message. From time to' 
time, Alas makes use of the image, « 
occasionally the actual presence, ol 
a toad, as an expression of his fed- 


they signify ? They signify Alas’s ings about the nature of the typical 

annap a fr ml* a ♦ knn _ C «i_ _ ■ » p ■ > . A r 


mockery of Christian practices and . whom he was an admirer with reser- 


LiiOPOLDO Alas : La Regenta. 678pp. 
El Libra del Bosilto. Madrid: 
Alianza Editorial. Distributed by 
Dolphin Book Company, Oxford 
1 4s. 6 d. 


with slanderous allusions to highly re- 
spectable persons”. Id those more 
spacious days Alas could afford to be 
more amused than concerned about 
the anger of a prelate who had not 
read (he novel, but there is no doubt 
about the substance of the Bishop's 


vations, Alas is acutely aware of the 
extent to which we are the products 
of our circumstances, and he offers 
us meticulous, subtle, prolonged- and 
yet in the end economical explana- 
tions of why his characters are as they 
are. As in all the great novels of this 


anger at what has become of the pure 
ideal of Christianity. Alas’s famous 
anticlericalism turns out to be of a 
characteristically Spanish kind- 
indignation at the harm that 
unworthy ministers are doing to the 
Church. Compare His attitude to the 
other enemies of Christianity, the 
atheists, materialists, liberals, radicals 
and other clowns in the anticlerical 
circus : this lot give him no cause for 
anger or indignation, only for con- 
temptuous amusement. 

But this ruthless vision of Vctiutan 
society is still not the novel's raison 
d'etre, and those who have suggested 
that Vetusta would be an apter title 


inhabitant of Vetusta. One seme 
a kind of mania in his wrath, in, for 
example, his assertion that the general 
public has defiled Zorriila’s well- 
known verses, “ through endless repe- 
tition on Ups slimy as toads' bellies'. 
Defilement, that is, by mere pop* 
larity. The same loathing intensifies 
the cruelty of the novel’s condusifl, 
where we meet the toad triumphuL 
At the end, Ana, utterly humiliate! 
now, perceiving the full extent offer 
degradation, faints in the cathedral- 
A repulsive teenage acolyte am« 
across her in the shadows and takes 
advantage of her unconsciousness to 


Y 


• 1 ” 



accusations of slander, and a good period, these explanations venture, overlook the message Alas urgently V ss her ? n the mouth. This ij tot 

wishes to impart. Although (he life ““ nove ends : 
of the town, its stifling boredom, its Af* came to her senses, tearing Wf 
pettiness, Its falsi Ly, are essential to of a nauseating delirium. $befe5 
the development of events, the story T e il ?? prcisIon of having felt on her 
of Ana Ozores, the judge's wife of the “ e sUmy ' coW be ^y a toad - < 


Melbourne University Press 
The Beamish Case 

PETER BRETT 


A deaf mute called Beamish is now serving a life 
sentence for a murder in Western Australia in 1959. 
After his conviction another man responsible for 
fiye murders, confessed to the crime in question, 
keamish’s judges adjudged the confession 
superfluous. This booklet-attempts to show. that 
there may have been a njiscarriage of justice, and 
tfyat the Executive should now intervene. 7 s. tjd. net 


The Land Boomers 

MICHAELCANNON 

.A vivid account of the men involved in the land 
boom in Victoria in the 1880s. Mr Cannon draws 
on previously concealed or unavailable material to 
tpll the story of their personal triumph or 
destruction. . 75*. net 


Parliamentary Privilege 
!h Australia - 

ENID CAMPBELL 

This .book deals with the Special legal status of 
Members of. Parliament and. the powers by which . 
dtp Australian Houses of Parliament uphold their 
digmty'and authority. The author draws together 
for the first time material scattered in the statute 
books, law, reports and parliamentary debates to 
I RfOvideacritfrai s^udy of parliamentary privilege. 


Chinese Calligraphers 
and Their Art 

CH'EN CHIH-MAI 

Calligraphy is a major art form. This is the first 


study, from the European angle of the great 
inese CfllljeraDhcrs 1 lives and Hia 




Chinese calligraphers' lives and the aesthetics of : 
their \tork. Eighty selected masterpieces of- . '■ \ 
Chinese calligraphy are reproduced and discussed. 
''••• i ■ £6 net 



Images in the Margins 
Of the .Gothic; Manuscripts 

LILIAN M| RANDALL 

; Marginal iUifminotion became an. art; in its. own 


California’ Press tw* book : • 

I. ' v. -i * -tsdtitanis an Introduction to the subject, -& ■ • 


Henri Matisse .. ... 

J.LfeYIWJARIE !■' X 

■ HflEADarcl W. s, LIE BERMAN 
, H^fMatlsse siands out ns the greatest of the 
Fapve painters. This book covers every aspect of 
.his art with numerous illustrations, in colour and 
i, -black arid white. . .. ' £9Us.qei 


bibliography,! and black and white reproductions 
of 738 marginal jllumiitalionsr • ,y : : £9 'net , 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY! “PRESS p - 

Cambridge University Prigs act as sot d agents for. ' . 
■ ' Meloomie University Press t/iroug/taiit the world ‘ 1 
outside Australia and New. Zealand, and /on the 
: i ‘ Unhkrkity pf jCaUfohtli i fress in Great fit! tain. 
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title, .is a moral tale whose purposc 
ii to indict the age in which Alas lived, 
Ii is the story of a superior, sensitive 
being, inexorably defiled and ulti- 
mately destroyed by a way of thought 
and life which Alas ' believed to be 


As well she might. There is no fir 
ther escape, no further excuse fa 
hoping that life is anything buMfe 
disgusting existence of the toad-lib 
Inhabitants of Vetusta. 

That is the novel's thesis, and nafl 
readers will find It unacceptable..)* 
could, perhaps, diminish the art a 
a lesser arlist. In the case of fa 
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ing called fnr a nobilily of spirit per- 
haps beyond human capacity to main- 
lain fur a lirciimj. 

Certainly my ilirec months in Snow- 
den's company wa-. an c^]wricTu;e " to 
elevate llie heari and nisiain tlie spirit", 

II. C. STBVI-NS. 

8 Foster Cln-iu, tlrnndal], Norfolk. 


THE PASTOR FOUNDATION 


Cl NTKAI. 


CAXTON SAVED 


characteristic of a whole epoch, and 
with which he felt himself to be viol- 
ently in conflict. Here again we feel _ _ 

[he tension between the author and- Regenta it docs not. Alas's period 
his material. La Regenta is not * problem was th'at his emotional ^ 
detached studv of a psychological victions were incdmpallble with * 
predicament but Hh impassioned . scepticism forced on him by his libri 
assertion of the validity of certain education. Whatever anguish this nuT 
ideals. Ana Ozores id not presented have caused him personally, In ** 
as a neurotic crushed by the facts pf ti ve terms the conflict was fertile,^ 
fife, but as a tragic heroine destroyed ■ resulted in a breadth of vision s* 
by a great evil. • ot comprehension whidi . ^ 

Ana s type of aspiration is familiar almost permit us, should we cb«* • 

. enough. She believes in the validity of to interpret Ana’s ideals as mere ifr ' 
certain emotional experiences which sions. ■ ■ 

seem to lift her above the gross reality Arid when Alas is not deaBfe J i; ' 
of material existence. . Vetusta revolts directly with subjects so close 'to 
her because its inhabitants affirm, heart lie leaves the reader to do 
gleefully, that .the gross reality of Work, in the best tradition of#.-- 1 ; 
material existence is all there is. As realist novel, Who is to safr 2 • - - 
. one critic has observed, Ana is seek-, iqspaqce, what he intends by bis W -x 
, ' n e, " dignify her vital needs ”, ,to meat of those two famous arcbeWj . .. 
■ find for them some, kind of validity of Spanish literature, IDori Juan .. 
that will resist the intolerable insimia- the Galderopian husband, el - 
tion that they are, merely the needs de su hbnrd (Mesfa and Victor Jn 
of any attractive, imClligent young novel) 7 La Regenta is probably - 
woman married -to a decrepit, impot- first work in Spanish to tear ® 
ent, boring old man. . • hallowed figures apart, and- the 


Not for the first time the British 
nation is indebted to an American 
benefactor fur the preservation in 
this country of a unique work of 
art or of learning which, without his 
intervention, would have crossed the 
Atlantic. Thanks to a munificent 
Interest-free loan of £71,000 from 
Mr. Eugene Barnum Power, founder 
of University Microfilms Inc., the 
two halves of the manuscript of the 
translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
linked with William Caxton, will 
ultimately be reunited in the Pcpys 
Library at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. Gratitude is also due to the 
small group of Fellows of Magdalene 
Who, undeterred by Government 
apathy and (lie reluctance of greater 
and richer institutions to involve 
themselves, persuaded their own 
governing body that the seemingly 
impossible was at least worth 
attempting: and the crusading energy 
of the Senior Tutor, Mr. Ralph 
Bennett, led them to success. 

'Time to raise £90,000 by appeal 
was desperately short and concurrent 
appeals .on behalf of Aberfnn and 
.Florence made circumstances doubly 
unpropitious. Professor J. A. W. 
Bennett's article and Mr. Allan 
Stevenson’s letter in our columns on 
the Importance of the manuscript 
■were the cause of the involvement of 
Mr. George Braziller, an American 
publisher. His decision to finance 
(he purchase of the manuscript by 
the production of a facsimile 
edition of the two halves was 
. a bold one: and institutions and 
individuals with learning at heart 
owe it to Mr. Power and Mr. Brazil- 
ler to come forward as subscribers 
and to justify their act of faith. Eco- 
nomic necessity demands that the 
edition should be quite a large one: 
and it is to be hoped (hat even now 
the Government will relent to the 
extent of subscribing for a number 
of copies of the faesmile for presen- 
tation to, for example, certain Com- 
monwealth university libraries. The 
high linguistic importance of the 
manuscript In illustrating the evolu- 
; tlon of the English tongue has been 
amply demonstrated by Professor 
J. A. W. Bennett, who, it is to be 
- hoped, will edit the proposed eom- 
'plete text. Sir Frank Francis’s influ- 
enlial support for the facsimile pro- 
ject was of great value. Many others 
have helped, and it should be 
recorded that the American purcha- 
ser of the manuscript at the Phillipps 
sale last July, Mr. Lew Feldman, has 
, shown a most sympathetic under- 
standing for the unique claims of 
Magdalene College to h(s prize and 
. : a recognition that the ends of 
scholarship would be best served by 
> the reuniting Of Ihc separate ‘parts, if 
the means could be found. 

General satisfaction at the outcome 
must not obscure the fact that this 
• was one of the most untidy rescue 
operations ever to be mounted. 


not someone’s ditty immediately to 
convene a meeting of interested 
parties in order to put in train an 
urgent and resolute course of action 7 
But whose duly ? And, if the 
Government's committee decides that 
a work of art ought to be retained 
for the British nation, is there not an 
implied moral obligation on the Gov- 
ernment lo back its committee’s find- 
ings by making some financial con- 
tribution to achieve this end 7 In the 
present instance, when the Govern- 
ment look two-thirds of the period of 
grace to withhold its assistance, was 

not that moral obligation the ^ 

stronger 7 And. when consciences ^' H |“ 'ihingsVie rm ri n.'i ' unTsorry io find 
were salved by granting a lasi-minutc ihnt Mr. Finley's altitude to all things 
extension of the period for an extra Spanish is dzunniiud by the same men- 


Sir,— Mr. M. 1. Finley fin your issue 
of January 5) thinks I should not have 
praised the work of the Pastor Founda- 
tion fur Classicii] Studies in Madrid 
because lie disapproves of certain 
actions of the Spanish Government. 
1 know a college where German 
wines arc never served because n mem- 
ber of the Wine Committee disapproves 


appreciation of Aevihylus at Ids true 
value. 

It seems to me nut to have been the 
intention of your reviewer (November 
24) in suggest that acknowledged masters 
should be irresponsibly tumbled froiii 
their pedestals; rather, that we should 
ask ourselves why they are Ih.rc. Since 
be has since assured iis that lie is him- 
self busy in answering this quite legiti- 
mate question, it is surely premature to 
rebuke him. as corrc spun dents have so 
Tar done, fur daring to pu,e 111.' question 

Lit till. 

R. l-.Wll.l FTTS. 

Reader in Greek. 

The University of Birmingham, 
Birmingham, 15. 


“Absolutely 
terrific - a real slice 
of entertainment” 
P. G. Wodehouse 


WRITING UNDER STALIN 


month, was it courteous not imme- 
diately lo inform the legal owner. 
Mr. Feldman, of this decision, since 
he had travelled from New York for 
the purpose of collecting his manu- 
script ? 

We hope that these and similar 
considerations will in due course 


tal process. mI| , H u oyD-JONFS. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


FIST OVER I-IAND 


Sir,— Your leader (January 5) implied 
that if economists spent less mite 
defending their pet tlicoiics oE econo- 
mic development and mure time npply- 


appear on the agenda not only of ing their skills to existing problems, then 

■h= Reviewing Cnmmii.cc Imniso of Tft 


the Trustees of the British Museum, 
the National Gallery and other insti- 
tutions which are inevitably involved 
in cases of this kind. ‘I hanks to Mr. 
Power we have muddled through this 
lime, but it would be foolhardy lo 
press our luck loo far. 


Letters to the Editor 


TO THE BITTER END 


Sir,— Certain observations in the 
review of Mr. Cross’s Philip Snowden 
(January 5) prompt me Lo a personal 
memory of him which may fill out, 
and, perhaps adjust to some extent, the 
sour portrait drawn in the review. 

For some three months In the spring 
of 1921 Snowden and I were both con- 
valescing at the Jordans Hostel, in 
Bucks. He was suffering much with his 
leg trouble, while I had phlebitis after 
typhus caught in Poland, and had been 
ordered complete rest of die leg. And 
so, during April, May, and part of 
June lie and I spent some hours day 
after day sitting on two low walls 
which flanked the garden door of the 
hostel. We had much in common apart 
from our infirmities, he was then a 
very lonely man, and our conversa- 

re- 


di stress at •‘these unproductive con- 
flicts ” the writer has missed the point. 
He sny-s that ";in all-round, patient 
investigation of the actual develop- 
mental potential of a given country is 
Ihc woe of work that is most needed. It 
is in the assessment of this potent la I, 
however. Him the controversy is born. 
Given an inventory of ihc natural and 
human resources available, which sys- 
tem of exploitation will yield the best 
result, in wliat terms, and for whom 7 
It Js true that " we know little enough 
about the amounts and kinds of aid that 
can be effectively used in differing eco- 
nomic, social and political situations ■ 
but since economists are denied the sci- 
entist’s tool of controlled experiment 
there ure only two ways of finding out, 
namely: 


Sir,— Referring to Ilya F.hrcn burg’s 
assertion that but for the Stockholm 
Peace Appeal President Truman might 
have used nuclear weapon^ in the 
Korean War, your reviewer of the In lest 
Ehrenburg volume (f>cccmb*r 2‘>l adds, 
“ The faa that Mr. Ar.lcc . . . h.id per- 
haps even more influence with Presi- 
dent Truman than the Stockholm 
Appeal is, of course, nm mentioned." 

Surely the Aillce " rush lo Washing- 
ton in December, 1950," cannot be dis- 
sociated from ihc Stockholm Appeal. 
No fewer than one .uni a quarter million 
signatures to the Appeal hud been 
gathered in this country : and it was 
with this subaiiiniial pressure uf public 


Don 

Quixote 

U.S.A. 


Richard 

POWELL 


2TS 


opinion behind him that the then Prime 
pa 

the President. 


l\ 


blister paid his well -known visit to 


not 


This point of history is, l feel, 
without iopic.il significance. 

avis iitrrr. 

8 Regent’s Park Terrace, l.ondon, 
N.W.I. 


ELECTIVE AFFINITIES 


Sir. — Both Dr. Steiner, the editor ot 
the Penguin Book of Modem Verse 
Translation, and your reviewer (Dec- 
ember 29) pro-Pound moat ardently I 
But there are lovers of fine translation, 

imeiy: . „ neither scholars nor loss uf U.P., who • j 

(I) By Inal and error, I.C., by consider his influence both exaggerated pCflOCl* 

tlm benefits of mil programmes in Hni j unbenclkial. Adventurous, imagi- ““ 


“Cecelia Holland is a 
welcome recruit to 
the ranks of serious 
historical novelists. 
THE FIREDRAKE is 
written with truth, 
objectivity, and a 
convincing sense of 


*9 


lions ranged over many subjects, 
kept no record, but certain things 


main flrmjy in my memory. Above all, 
his gentleness of t 


spirit. At that time 
he was politically, and to a large extent 
socially, in the wilderness. He had 
few visitors, nnd, as he said to me more 
than once, he considered his political 
career as finished. At that lime he 
appeared lo have no haps of ever get- 
ting back into ParllamenL But there 
was no rancour in his heart. He felt 
that be bad made bis stand for prin- 
ciple, and was prepare*} lo suffer the 
consequences. 

Mrs. Snowden also was slaying at 
the hostel, but she did not spare much 
of her company for her husband. Al- 
ready she was embarking on her joumal- 
istic-cum-50cial career, in which, as it 
seemed then, Philip Snowden could be 
of no help. Her time was spent in walk- 
ing, with her young Polish protdg6e, 
Wanda Epstein (afterwards a good 
friend -■ 
time 


various circumstances. 

(2) By constructing economic models 
approximating to reality ns closely as 
the requirements for manipulation and 
application will allow. (Hence tlic 
refugees in simultaneous equations.) The 

explanations of ihc observed effects of 
aid ore arguable, and the assumptions 
made in economic models can be chal- 
lenged on various grounds, but If these 
" interesting intellectual exercises" were 
abandoned, the formulation of any 
workable policy for economic aid would 
be impossible. The staled objective of 
an aid programme is a prediction of 
what would happen it the measures 
which constitute the programme were 
carried out. This is pure theory. 

M. C. EVANS. 

SL John’s College, Cambridge. 


native verse translation of the classics 
was executed or perpetrated long before 
Pound; and Lermontov's rendering of 
“ Ober alien Gipfcln " is surely a Poun* 
dian interpretation. Pound and those 
members oT his, school cited by your 
reviewer — Marianne Moore. Robert 
Lowell and Christopher J.ogue— 
have been successful by virtue of 
being good if not outstanding 
poeu. But in all cuses the poet 
gets the better of the Ildus intcr- 
pres and the poet’s persona takes 
over the original. Thus Lowell's Mon* 


Catherine Gavin 


The 

Firedrake 


talc Is Lowell and hardly distinguish- 
able from his Heine or Rimbaud, 


A first novel by 


Neither Dr. Steiner nor -your reviewer 
has given sufficient recognition to 


modern verse translators who put fide- 

Poii 


HIGHER AND HIGHER 


Sir,— In your issue of December 29 
you printed a letter, of interest to all 
writers, on the subject of literary prizes. 

. . .. ... __ arl i C i B en- 


tity (in the liberal but not Pouodiao 
sense) before virtuosity or exhibitionism. 
Regrettably absent or inadequately 
represented in the Penguin aptho* 
are 'such names as Edwin 


logy 


Morgan, J. B. Trend, Edward Lucie- 
Smiih, Alan Conder, J. F. Nims, Rolfe 
Humphries, Herder Norton, L. Ferlm- 
f<in the former category); and Ycr- 
C.‘ M, ' 


Cecelia 

HOLLAND 


1 MS gns£j-3- sTESSir 

two subjects are more relevant to each 


2IS 


The 


other than would at first appear. 

organizing literary 


buttons do not reflect their range). Even 
more regrettable is the conclusion to be 


main problem in 
prizes is the question of where me 
money is to come from. The answer, 
perhaps, might be found if for each 
book published the sum of one pound 
was to be paid into a fund for the 
endowment of prizes. If authors and 


drawn from Dr. Steiner’s assessment of 
modern verse tiatistaliori. The misdirec- 
tion of effort seems appalling. Is it really 


The author of THE 
LOST WORLD OF 


I of mine), viutmn, writing. At that publishers were to forgo their share of 
certainly her influence over him, - profit on the first pound earned by eaoo 
oi hfa ouarlicf, yen infinitesimal. Those : c f their books the. Injs wowd not_ be 


the case that none of the following QUINTANA- ROO 

oulor ooets of oui own time has been 

to N 
repj 
. Cc 


major poets 

■y Iran 
Ish — RUke, 


Who could remember her. passionate de- 'very hard to biar, white the sum real- 
plantation of Lowell’s lines “ On (he Pre- 1 teg, on an average even considerably 


adequately translated even in par' into tftkcS US 3HtO NcOfll 

iio 

Hifcn 8S)SKfjB adventurer. Coming 


Eni. 

Ungaretti, 


irfachado, Jimdnez, with an intre] 


Saba, Machado, 


sent Crisis" in 1916 must have wond 
ered then, as 1 did, what had happened 
lo this woman. 

One other memory of those months Is, 
I think, significant lit a much wider con- 
notation. One sunny day, as we were 
sitting on. our two low walls, a little 
group came up die field path from (he 
old Meeting House where William 
Penn Is burled. As Ihcy drew near to 


less 'than the 2i),{HK) books published, 
would be sufficient to provide for a 
number ot substantial annual literary 

PnZC5 ‘ BRIAN FOTHERGILL. 

17 Markham Street, London, S.W.3. 


great talent employed in retranslating 
the classics and in reproducing brienbi 
verse Could with belter advantage be 
turned lo the live and significant poetry 
of modern Europe and South America ? 

A. R. SINCLAIR. 

• 33 Clarence Road. Waltoo-on- 
Th antes. 


soon. 


Tiger 


Sir,— We are told (January, 5) that 


SYMONS AND BEARDSLEY 



unuuivcu ligq res. apart, ■ 

Alas allows hor to have her doubts,: lition job Is wholly c6nvincb8 J] : 
-which' .reflex hia owi) a,W{\reness of .human, ternis. But of what m® • 


the force of ihe materialist argument, ...convinced 7 That, the petty . . 
' But he also endows her with his own .of riineteenth-ceritririT ntaterfaH 
'emotional ' - - - .... 

drama 

which 

Idg to the persphallty’of jihb . author.: 

We discover^ for example; t*** 

Is ope pf those rpmantlc Idea 


WWJRtMEtB 

on our capacity for improvjsa- ^ wall, and hobbled down the steps 
tion is by no means the best way of t0 mecl mem. They met by the sunken-^ 
achieving 


more and more books arc being pro- 
duced, but (he indications are that in 


general l«s ncr title are being wld j 
and this Is vrfiul ii surety go hie to tell 
economically as Car as, pubUMters are 



iannol reconcile true Idve.with phySi- driller, lessor novel-. Hfa art is -;' 
cal sexuality. Indeed^ for Alas, sex • of restraint, admirable for the >. 
is so degrading that; it is employed it 'respects boih the complexity 01 ^. , 
thematically as ri -symbol of,: the .material and the inteUlgcnceof^',, 


emerges , 

obvious i 

•ry by which the export of cerlaln 
works of. art is banned. The decision 
the. Reviewing Committee to 
lose. an embargo .was obviously 
vTfajS wns a special case, if ever 


It seems that demand or 
reaching saturation 


Sir.—iln your issue of August 18 I 
published a letter from Arthur Symons 
to Herbert Horne, dated IKW. That 
letter mentioned a recent meeting 
between Symons and B:nrds|ey. Yet, In 
1848, Symons opened an* essay on 

|311 j 


Breakfast 


Beardsley with the flrrrt st»icm:ni that 


spoke — — 

the gesture on both sides wax completely 
spontaneous. And there the two poli- 
tically bitter enemies, the one cast out, 
the other still kl the height of his career, 
stood shaking hands. They spent a few 
moments in talk, then Snowden came 


producing fewef Jie « rs , nw j the ariisi in the summer 

g them more - 

..publishers are now engaged in . | d 
cling war which in Inwctui 
costs and therefore prices fund, lr 


more - 0 f I suggested that this dating 

cheaply, publishers are now engaged tt . « " a - ' ' 
n" marketing war which in Inwctwla 


was- Ideal. 

When Mr. Karl Deck son's !«*(« 


■ debasement of almost ariy Ideal. Arip, audience. AnV writer -who t *• 
deprived 1 of lovq since birth, .dreams mb art .as Alas does C4n sureiyj - 
-Tie va^e.wondeffUl experience exqused- the odd Jeod«tloris TJ 
: will ail the void. Alas permits ; sumption. Alas .does riot * n ®\ 

^ nraPllm, - ‘ IlfiWPKj 


(here WftS bne, arid 'even; the most back to tha wall, while the others turned 
doctrinaire' free-trader, in 1 works of ' and wont back down ihe path. Snowden 
.ri rmild liardlvtake exoepllon to ft, loyJpS 

come up from the Meeting House, 


. of some 
which 


art could hardly take exception .... ... ( , nuH 

export ban. Whether, considering the “J [ me UD fr0m l i, 0 Mcetlr 
amount of organization which nn 
. appeal on a national scale involves, 
three months’ grace was n realistic 
period in which to raise the money 


dentally, at least in Ihe paperback mar- 
ket, arguably vulgarizing taste , and 
design). Is this not .suicidal in the pre- 
sent economic situation 7 Gun the eco- 
nomists help? What is Ihe right 

course 7 N | CHO LAS JACOBS. 

45 Bdsizc Avenue, London, N.W.3. 


appeared (September. 8) J was travelling 
so Hint hix point that. Symons’s state- 
ment dales front 1905 escaped me, Mr. 
Beckxbrt was unable io find it in the 
Fortnightly Review essay of 1S98 and 
Concluded Ihnl I was In error. 1 should 


The story of 
Boris of 
Kathmandu 


. perhaps have made it clear la Mr. Beck' 
son that 


where he had been looking at Pepns 
grave, just to see Snowden 7 Whether 
or no, the magnanimity of both men 
left an impression which has remained 
ever since as a symbol of British 




i •• „ ; her ;4nc • ft- v sordid ' and-% — very UlUc presumption to 

.finally tragic ' sejdhjtiori riw>, the iswal toWtm exobang^, for tbc° 0 ' ; 

■ ,i focal Don Jpin. But An ft also s spites rewards. It ja to be -hoped tbftjjy/ exprev 
J c ,/,tb ‘qfgnlft>4er ItrgM % syay ot j-eli- shall not have to Wait long ^ 4 * ‘’Will m 
MB . . $iflus P ^^cp^riel3ce. > . A reasonable pro- good EngUsh translatloq. -' :: -, . 

'' -> i ' ^ * • 1 * • ;■ .L-- , * •;,» '* ; • 


is another matter. But other questions political relationships. 

„ One word, more: no one who has 

remain. not experienced the misery of a lame, 

Is it enough for the committee to anc j i r0 ublesome,leg can appreciate ho\v 
express a pious hope that tm object ^ ar t j iat physical defect comributed to 

not leave the country ? Is it his bitterness in lalec daj-s. That suffer- 


Symons publidwd two pieces 
on Beardsley In 1898.. 'Hid second 
appeared under the imprint of the Uni- 
corn Press and contains the sentence 1 

..quoted. | AN FLETCHER. 

Sir,— There h a Irenes bchs-een L D = cnt of English Unguage and 
admiration and appreciation. Admira- University of Reading. White* 


THE GODS ARE NOT 

GLUTTON^ 


Michel 

PEISSEL 


30 S 


Lion can be blind: appreciation implies . part, Reading. 

Both Headlam T ______ 


critical understanding, 
and Wilamowitz, • for example, agr«d\ 
that mere admiration had aol prpquora - 


; (Other letters are on page 32) 
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tu. miici^ueen ana 

jhat ii is based on a^nswM^iti-a ° f “ V* 101 ® cui,iuw backing 

Si ! WZS up duri "fi l the «S? du “ — and 


Press : Oxford University Press. £2 5s. 


i illn rj tne past gencra- 

l on a rediscovory of Scottish poetry 
W crummy : from Hugh MacDiarniid's 

S**» I? f [hc J920S, "Back lo 
Dunba-r j while also having the 
nerve lo do some bold perfectly 

“ John mEqSS 

rJii, i k Sc0tt have no1 been 
n eai r^i * y !my " Wrmindeil " 
nh ! "S l ! 0 . mn f. ap P r °ach Co their 
job. outstanding phases and indi- 
lnduaK are treated in proportion to 

wnen Su'i a ' s P lTlcance . even 

e id iotSJ T * glV,ng onc_t vvelf Hi 
L al to Dur *bar. to 

-nSt *hS^S 1 T , ‘ “ d =" must 

./, 5 'J 3 ^ 1 ° f including the whole 

, !! ed,» a„d Hoiryson’s Testament 
Of c rested is to show how at the i 
Renaissance the literature of Scot- 
:md was a complete otic, with a full I 
ganiul of forms and concerns, cap- l 
able of Jong fligJvLs, and with a 3 
Jinguivtic range through which a 1 
pne could move aweadily £ 1 
Chaucer or Shakespeare (Phoumh r 
iicver at as deep a level) from the 1 
coJIoouial to the elevated. By the B 

seventeenth century, the gentry h 

wmntcrparts u .f Carew and Lovelace 7 
, , V n ni J 1 * u 11 r,M a e‘'ac«ful lyric. By p 

h J h? h ' hcre ™ P^l X b 
n.*U Hie command, the conviction, ti 


H’iV'u .* 0 p ! w,ucc sustained and 
weighty work. 

Still, the tradition was not entirely 
scrappy and the three main criti- 
cisms of this anthology nil bear on 
hat point. First, (he degree lo which 
he tradition splintered during the 
troubles of 1640-1745 is much exag- 
gerated by leaving out the known 
poems of Francis Sempill (the pos- 

PiJf , ‘ u,ho ^ of >hc original "Old- 
Long-Sync ). He fought, and his 
famdy were almost ruined, in the rcli- 
f “,y s yf ars ' and he wrote almost as 
then a " d hardship 


“» •» «» -u™ Which' 


sion is by itself •. mis u ,i 7 „’ “ ,nc ,c,, « ,ous al 'r«, which 

mmmm 


then overtaking the gentry as did. say, 
Brome in England or the best con- 

Tbonias S Jordan * « 

No nian would open me the door. 

It . cause my comrade stood me by. 

1 hey dread full ill 1 was right poor, 

By my foroasicn company , . 

0n ,he P lain -«ancs, 
la see if comrades wad me ken: 

iS. TS.fiS ? aoin S Biere our laines. 
The hungry hour 'twixl twelve and 


from Dr. Alexander I’ennecuik (1652- 
V *■*•)» whose " Peter's Many Obliga- 
tions ’’ and “Truth’s Travels", for 
example, are decent moralizing 
poems in a sub-M e l u physical vein. 
Even the colloquial tradition, then 
becoming the mainstream, is made 
to seem less vital than it was by the 
omission of the other, bawdy Penne- 
cuifc (whose Collection of Seals 
Poems, Letth 1756, was greatly read 
m ns dm and of Allan Ramsay's 
Gentle Shepherd (surely as worth 
excerpting as Thomson's Seasons) 

elegies SamC P ° C, ' S ,,,aster| y mock- 
SHAME Taw ye’r Chandler Chafts, 
For slapping of J,,/,,, Cou-p*?, Breaih- 
und of Dougal Graham's vigorous 


most substantial realistic ones 
C £". ^ le Braw Wooer" and "O 
whistle and I’ll come to you, my |nd ’*) 
whk-h show how vernacular sung 
was all in all— dance and drama and 
notion— to the popular tradition. 

No one could complain that Mr. 
MacQueen and Mr. .Scott arc un- 
generous to our recent writers : more 
han a quarter of the whole i.s given 
to poets born since about 1880. This 
smacks of an attempt to daze us by 
sheer bulk and numbers into agree- 
ing that the Scottish Renaissance has 
indeed been a rebirth. The policy of 
let ting each poet speak through a 
good handfid of his poems has let in 


GaRrili. Ardant : Thiorie sociobpiqtte tic I'impdt. 

Distinguished only from ih 

By their Impressive Iona ru ^ English-speaking economists will ter, would lc 
A discovert' r,. . . "** look in vain among M. Ardani's amount of rep 

Adams, unknown sin?^'!- Laud ^ L 212 for what they would con- just avoided t 
Soups of h , 1 S o^bad 8lder !1 " Sociological Theory of historical phe 

(18901 : he is in'his ii, °L . *0 Taxation ", There are no closely are viewed fn 
ness ti oenuin-. nars n, gruntetij reasoned analyses, no models and angle. Neven 
line ' that includes ^. reSeil * a ^ d; hardly any tables: theoretical argu- Journeys throi 
(B.V ) and John ments pop up here and there but they reader slightly 

Aiwrt from ih.r m 0 I i:, are not rigorously pursued and it may not be bored : 
and Mr Scott swmVJ^L M ac Q»e be doubted that M. Ardant has the ally feel exhils 
their choice of mnrW UCb [ tt!SUre i equipment to carry them through. a bit iipsci 
fifteenth, sixteenth and* spv^ & "^ en nna,ysis is 1,1 temp ted there arc Cripps and B 
century noels t n nt seven,e °4 some fairly elementary faults tcf. ,n Hook L ani 
t / . nm . ' choose norti^ -«si it i -rv,n Daces later, to 


CENTURIES OF TAXATION 

Vol. 1 : 718pp. Vol. II : pp. 725-1,212. Paris : S.F.V.P.E.N. Distributed by Parkers, Oxford. £12 10s. 


KM *■“ For,y ’ nre - and *!! 

the best of the anonymous folk -snnffv I he mainly forced anil infin i».i 


. .. HHC . , . 

I sJLpt my page and slour'd lo Leith, 

To iry my credit at the wine; 

But foul q dribble fil'd my teeth. 

He gnpt me at iho coffee sign . . . 

This, from "The Banishment of 
Poverty , is so distinctive, in its 
blending of ballad-narrative, allitera- 
tive fly ting, familiar social imagery, 


yie orat or me anonymous folk-songs me m; 
from then onwards (much more use " poet 
should have been made of living 5 ™ cc 

trnrii Hina ... II . * lll o Rain .1 


kuuice or mnrfprne » ”r"i' * , — i ....... ... ° 

fifteenth, sixteenth and seve Dt l! T-\ y ^u ar f c 

century poets Tn ^ some fii|r, y elementary faults tcf. 

from Hugh MwDinraSfta 110 ^ pages 253 IT. I. The sociological theory 
culminating Mar*i« * t** of taxation still remains lo be written. 
“Hymns lo* Lenin" Vr , “nU« A more accurale description of the 
less Garment " or " r o I a work unc,er revicw would be " Social 
Born ” or Harry Semen ”_■ * Aspects of Taxation through the 

a Sap that even an anthoIosS "■ Tl ' is l ” usl . bc inlcr P r " al « 
to be personal in his chS ® including economic, monetary and 
hardly excuse. But inexnuU po]i,ical Problems of taxation viewed 
readers would not even knoi flj front a sociological standpoint. 

the gap was there, inasmuch Mb These remarks ar* Intended as ex- 
sources civen in iho f' . “ 


ain.ly forced and inflated poeiiis.’ m^ti CS 8IVcn In Contents 3 planations rather than strictures. 

tlc kI ' Jn bad sense, by George : i» r t C ^ nI co ^ ec . t ' on ® a nd sek Analytical economics is not an essen- 

, Norman MacCaip (fntki-o- .. ‘ ou i* historical vjewd tial part of an economic historian's 

U equipment : pn.b.b.y dill ntos. 

ob a Week” comes from* * SdS cconom,c h,s,or,ans arc not ccom, ‘ 
oems. 1961 ” or that Huah W- ni ' s,s ‘ Aidant is immensely well 
flarmid’s "TTie Great Wheel” c«m rca<3, as his 11 fly-seven pages of bib* 
“om “ Collected Poems, 1962”^ liography testify (these arc stated lo 
:tiiafly it is part of A Drunk Mi ^over die major works consulted). 
?oks at the Thistle, 1926. I There is a general bibliography and 
ie « 5 f,s ^ ron ) .*h e S^ps, and sow a separate one for each of the cighiy- 
jj n „! ngs ' l h'S is a rich and eiiri seven chapters, h is impossible in a 
arily useful book. short review to do justice to the 

'■ breadth of vision and the stimulating 
ideas thrown out, almost at any stage. 
The method followed throughout is 
_ ’ historical. Beginning with the first 

Oxford University Press. 42s.' 1 klentiflablc manifestations of tax 
"lira in „ (Babylonia or earlier) through Circek 


t J h e 5 Particular fault runs on into 
the selection from Burns, which is 
surprisingly conventional: only 


feat, durable thing— v 

Alway, th ey balk lhis , a!l 
P r n n d ni benreco j J | 0 lry once more ap ' 
From prida or custom stifl n iev keep 
On striving those once at the Tore 
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Early Middle English Verse and Pro 

and Ihirfcenlh centuries 
u, »L M u no very Jwhnguiished place 
jn the historiew of English literature. 
Sp* 1- ? l he y produced some good 
things whose manuscripts haw 

^L M, »',’ IVed ' an L d ofhei-s which, at a 
auT,b es in England were 
*• S]L WJ ‘Lt r fL nch JUld Latin texts, 

S vTu? ,0 S * wri,ten 

521.^ however generous an 
allowance one makes for "lost 

e^! UIC p ', he f ? 5 ! ^mains that 
extant Early Middle Enolish 

o C the Old’ rn«f-\ h 0 r C ’ inferbr both 

«™ thC i ? d English literature which 

•wh£h dCd U t nii ■ 10 the literature 
Mr ThUS** after ' J . n lhe a8e ofc hau- 
ri. X n ? ,nor masterpieces, 
notably fhe Owl and the Nlghtin- 
B*de in verse and Sawles U'arde in 
prose ; there Is Layamon 's Brut 
1 f ll no '? her mlnor nor a masfer- 
are some unforgettable 
lyrics _ and snatches of lyrics* and 
there ii a good deal of accomplished 

• W?se ibVK^°? eilab,e ’ “arSlive ! 
Xd? ii? lb f nn * h . nia,taer * Beyond • 

find iiil fl ^n C a r ( of . ,llerar y tastes will 
nna utile to admire. The fabliau 1 

fc; «* i-S 1 

PhoLJ l r e| J e . ,py comparison with c 

‘ Jf b,,au * ta,es - Wh y should 1 

someone who can enjoy the Miller’s 8 
7fl/e struggle with Dame Sirlthl c 
.T™ relative paucity ; of Worker U 
bB . t pJaced without apology a 

bwide even the second-best work of s 


'• — j. a. w. CHAUCER 

n. ? ne? r ° Und b btine dMh wllh !" directly from a very ' ° Xf ° r<i UniVerSity Press ’ 4Jl 

Spa-isriSSSJ 


actually it is part of A DrunkZ 
Looks at the Thistle, 1926. I 


mis-ediimgs, this is a rich and extrt 
ordinarily useful book. 


Early Middle English Verse and 
Prose, the joint work of Professors 
Bennett, Davis and SmEthers, repre- 
sents in a most authoritative fashion 
both the strengths and some of the 
weaknesses of recent work in this 
field. The book is a " reader ", 
designed primarily for use in univer- 
sities, and contains nineteen texts 
some complete, others in extracts! 


MWrfla T ?■ ?.H*chH«U *n Early 
JJSS 1 S fn E " gUsh i » l would seeni 
f "" ° So on cnbeizmg the editors 
ror t»t producing what they appar- 
ently never interufnrf - 


v ..w.i*iiuiiig real Lire of the 

designed primarily for use in "univer- W newr i^nded lo ^SdJETa" fawr'BKE 
sities, and contains nineteen texts, some!im UrpaSe boo V T heir not e* are glossary. The Early Middle Enelkh 
some complete, others in extracts s ?ona and o«. reader previously n^ shcd bv i^ 
The selection of texts is -traditional, Si ® fP^lative for what is Oxford University Pre« Xh£S 

in Hint it enters for literary, philo- dairi h^ii? beoome a stafl - Joseph Hall had no’ ill ? 

logical, historical and antiquarian ^ b ? ok fl ; but th *V a « fresh and all-a fact which cnuseH f S ? 1 ry f 
tastes alike: The. Owl k ™..of flavour. They are nm L offering to 


niseoricat and antiquarian 
tastes alike; The Owl is present in 
substantial extracts, together with 
Onmdurn, the last entries of The 
Peterborough Chronicle and The 
Bestiary. The editors have included 
an unusual number of light pieces, 
such as Sirlth and The Land of 
Cokaygne ; but their selection hardly 
,, ap s out the publishers*, claim that 
the book is designed to serve the 
purposes of readers whose main in- 
terest is in English literature ”, In- 
deed, such readers may sometimes be 
tempted to dismiss this claim alto- 
gether as mere blurb. Not that either 
editor lacks an interest in English 


of flavour. 


comments spring 


acouninM^l 7 ■T y , lc t‘* nrs *-hajid occurs in the f«.*u « IBauytonhi or earner) through Circek 

th^ y!!!2 la J lce With Lhe literature of feat piv<*n ihi CX , lS ? ^ nrnl Roman experience, thence 

14 liierspv m , ost ^^orminedly Enniish snelf£«i VB 8 l ri ? through the Middle Ages, the seven- 

tn'iha?^ rea der should prefer this t j 0 ^ H ^ ns )’ a , n< ^ lts interpret!- tcen'h and eighteenth centuries (with 
henhv- y second-hand stating of l w m ?°i*“i S V afe W Special emphasis ■ on ' the A mien 

the old ^ hl f h “ too common in S ^°- iarly ' 11 «.'* Mginw) to after Lhe Second World 

me academic textbooks produced D 2 levcrnent Jl ? right, and War. 

nowadays for his benefit. ad ? s en omiously to the value of As r. u ,u t , . . „ 

One outstanding feature of the Volume ' ? h mi^t bc thought that taking a 

book remains to be memioned • Pm ^ Publishers provide an emit 8W ? P °, f ,h .^ ? ho e .? f hist0 , r . y m cvcry 
fessor Dnvio\ mn „. , « rr °' s i:„ . ,, K luc un j*!*!? . section tor Book ). sometimes even 

ilossarv The 2 0 p-P«ge ' P '. lo the present revlemr wiihin the confines of a single chap- 

Sr rIy J^- ,d , dIe En S ,ish couW add some items, inclufug 

P rc ss* " uiu t b ed i te rf T °" "" ” ata ^ 

>y Joseph Hall. L no'sWy “ ERATA .\ owever * 

is to be hoped ?h«uuy, e S-Ul n ‘ Hi «"r • 

essor Davis has repaired this omis- 2m J? 1 ® », ®*J |er * merely irritalinj. ■ The first edition of this volume was 
ion with a vengeance. His cIomri'v K u eliminated from l. a product of inlcmaiional coopera- 

ucceeds in its aim of recorHinn p°°k which is already “ prescribed' . tion in the 1930s, edited by Sir John 


Regime) tu ufler the Second World 
War. 

It might bc thought that taking a 
sweep of the whole of history in every 
section tor “ Book "). sometimes even 
wiihin the confines of a single chap- 


ter, would lead to an .intolerable 
amount uf repetition. In fact this is 
just avoided because each lime the 
historical phenomena appear they 
are viewed from a slightly dilicrcM 
angle. Nevertheless these breakneck 
journeys through lime do leave the 
reader slightly dizzy. Bui lie should 
not bc bored: indeed he will gener- 
ally feel exhilarated- Nevertheless, it 
is a bit upselling to meet Keynes, 
Cripps and Butler at an early stage 
in Book I. and ihcn. more ihan I.UUU 
pages later, to be introduced tn Cnn- 
si an line. Aurungzcb and lhe Origins 
of Russian Serfdom. 

Although the Work has a logical 
sctjiiencc, it must bc confessed that 
it is not all that clear. Tt is neces- 
sary to follow M. Aidant's argument 
a little mure closely tn perceive what 
he is really trying lo gel across. Book 
I is by way uf introduction. A Per 
lhe necessary definitions and discus- 
sion of the nature of a lax, we trace 
its origin in a mure or less settled 
community among the Greeks and 
Romans: from this follows its vir- 
tual disappearance in the Dark Ages 
in favour of arbitrary exactions. With 
the rebirth of human liberty comes 
the renaissance of the tax. This 
analysis is followed by an investiga- 
tion of four vital aspects of tax sys- 
tems: (i) Taxes and the Distribution 
of Wealth (from antiquity lo the end 
of the Second World Wart, (ii) Taxes 
and Economic Balance (this is where 
Keynes, Cripps and Butler come in), 
(iii) The Relation of Taxation to 
Socialism, and finally (iv) The Place 
of Taxation in a Soviet-type eco- 
nomy. 

Book II broadly considers taxes 
as factors of economic progress or 
retrogression. Proceeding from the 
arbitrary exactions of the eastern 
empires of antiquity wc work 
through Lo the hardly less arbitrary 
luxes of seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century France. Much attention is 
given to the dime which was even 
more important than its counterpart 


M. Ardant points out that it has 
plenty of relative*! today in the forced 
payments ami share -cropping in the 
less developed parts of the world. 
The distinctive clk'cts arc obvious, 
but arc neatly brought out in the 
words uf Adam Smith. 

Part II uf Book II is devoted to 
economic aspects of taxation : cur- 
rent tax structures and their effects 
on the level of economic activity 
and productivity. These are con- 
sidered first from the “micro" (indi- 
vidual) point of view and then from 
the " macro " angle Che economy as 
a whole). In this section emphasis is 
very rightly placed on the need to 
view fiscal policy as a whole, both on 
the incomings and outgoings sides, 
and not excluding local finance (as 
so often lends to be done). There 
follow chapters on taxation nnd 
saving and taxation and investment. 
All of this will bc sery familiar to 
English students, nnd even to the 
general reader, but may well he less 
known in France. (It is here that the 
absence of rigorous analysis 
shows up most clearly.) M. Ardant 
is highly suspicious of modern lux 
structures, believing them to bc still 
distorted by the Tear of chronic un- 
employment. 'Hide have been Inn 
much chopping and changing nnd a 
most dubious amount of special con- 
cessions. {This cap tits in England 
just as much as in France.) tl is not 
until the concluding chapter that M. 
Ardant explains ju.st what he wants of 
the lux structures of the future, but 
it is clear at this stage (hut the pro- 
gramme is to include the removal of 
disincentive. 

Book II is also in a sense introduc- 
tory. With Book 111 we get down to 
more fundamental details. Ilie first 
section is concerned with the emer- 
gence of the exchange or commer- 
cial economy from <hc traditional 
monarchial and feudal economy, or, 
if you will, with the change from 
status lo contract. Successful taxation 
depends on a system of exchange and 
the greater the trading activity tbe 

• .'ii «. i_ _ . . _ir ... 


‘Jhere is a lesson here for today's 
" development " countries, where 
even internal exchange tends to be 
sluggish ami inure often Mian not 
exports receive little encouragement. 
This is one uf the most suggestive sec- 
tions in the book and could well he 
the subject of further research, both 
theoretical and .statistical. 

Of hardly less interest are the sec- 
tions where the relations of taxation 
to money are developed. A step to- 
wards lhe modern economy has been 
reached when farmers demand that 
taxes should bc paid in money instead 
of in kind, implying that they have a 
sufficient volume of monetary tranx- ' 
actions to he sensitive lo prices, both 
on the supply and on the demand 
sides. Today the need to pay tax is 
often the first contact of the family in 
the subsistence sector with the mone- 
tary economy, 'lhe process can bc 
made scry educative, and once there 
is some familiarity with money it is 
quickly learnt that its possession 
opens the door to the acquisition of 
all soils of desirable things. In the 
monetary but pre- credit economy 
interesting questions arise in respect 
of ta\-ciim -expenditure transact ions 
of the government in relation to lhe 
supply of money. 

At a later stage iBook IV, chapters 
4 and 5) an interesting analysis is 
made of tax delinquency and revolt, 
'lhe major French lax strikes arc 
traced historically right down to Pou- 
jadism. and their location is discussed. 
The locational pattern hardly varies: 
it is the poor districts that revolt, 
identified (as in Ireland) with the bad 
men who live on the granite. A little 
more wealth enables the limestone 
dwellers to be more compliant. 


a liberal regime the reactions of the 
taxpayers are generally sufficient in 
restrain the rapacity of the .govern- 
ment. .Secondly, the tax cun nut be 
neutral: consumption, and hence 
(directly cir imliivcLly) investment 
must he affected. Hence policy deci- 
sions are necessary anil unavoidable. 
Too often, aver- M. Aidant land one 
cannot but agree with him), the con- 
cept of neutrality " justifies economic 
inaetion ”. Thirdly, the theme of the 
organic relation of taxation to ex- 
change is brought up again, but with 
a slightly different till. Exchange is 
an exercise which breeds community 
consciousness. This should, and 
generally docs, give rise lo a broader 
collective consciousness. A collec- 
tive consciousness produces a fiscal 
conscience. If one breaks the law 
one is defrauding the community. 
Finally, and closely related lo this, 
lhe lax is one of the most powerful 
engines of political evolution. 

Since it ta humanly impossible lo 
remove all inequalities in society the 
first priority should bc (according tu 
M. Ardant) to free productive pro- 
cesses from the inhibiting effects nf 
taxation. This he hopes hr do by 
relating taxes as little as possible to 
productive effoil. There can he little 
doubt that there is considerable scope 
ftir progress iti this direction in most 
modern lax structures, even if wo 
Mop short of iiUenipling to lav only 
on potential income as Sir Roy 
Harrod would have us do. Nl. 
Ardant believes that the lax on Value 
Added might bc assessed, in some 
cases at least, on standard unit casts, 
so that the progressive firm would he 
rewarded by some tax-free profits. 
(Some thing like this is in fact 


But we must not tarry on by-roads, achieved by the Graduated Personal 
however enticing. On page 1133 we la* ot East Africa.) 


the medieval and Tudor ■'Tenth’*, easier will it be to tax effectively. 


come at Iasi to M. Ardant'y conclu- 
sions. There tire four fundamental 
characteristics of the lux that hnve to 
be recognized. First, the tax is an 
instrument of n liberal regime. In an 
illiberal or autocratic regime it can- 
not adequately perform its role. In 


As a final judgment of M. Ardanl’s 
book it must be acknowledged that it 
is highly stimulating to be made to 
stand back from present troubles and 
the formulae of eser more compli- 
cated taxes, and for a change to con- 
centrate mt fundamentals. 


COUNTRY LIFE 

The Cambridge Economic History of Europe. Volume I : The Agrarian Life of the Middle Ages, Edited by M. M. Postan. 871pp. Cnmbridge University Press. £3 15s. 


'every fnl r ot wording 
every form of every word that 


syllab ^ ° ne univcr ®fly Et# 


TALE OF THE ANCIENT COLERTDOF 

George Watson : Coleridge the Pn*t n*» „ VJ Jtj 

the PoeL I47pp Routltdge and 
In mosl works of a critical nature th« ... . 

opening chapter m a y „ WsU be ,* ft * more complete a and parkland .... 


unread. The warning applies espe- 

-SfcSL P ?£. ? 0ler ‘ d se ", as he is 
still bang called by some who should 


r.r* w ‘ HU interest in eng sh tnmu 

literature ; but their Other interests Mr. Georw Watson 

?re vefy strong, loo : and Pm £22. SSL SJ ** ^.adjective, but he 


design. 


Intelligent 

lo.Aw&ro 

rs in half- 
ne is men- 
cal, refer- 




finds Wordsworth more complete a 
conversationist, through a Tan inn 

Yet iy u °h f ^ ma Ml emenls aIp no! 
i ° ubte % Coleridge's senti- 

S 1 ?, or S "neural", where 
Wordsworth s final perk about ‘‘the 

“a 1 "™r n, S seeni°as dt 

moral tk7 0 r fe ™ r - | S* ht 
Mariner Th* a* , Th *. A,ldc »t 
I E, T , he Mariner itself suits 
Mr. Watson’s study of modes and 

™ eyal, the modern and inter- 

*ei a g rr a,a,w “ s 

.¥?• Batson, (o whom bpeirv as a 

darM 


and parkland, caves, and fountain 
10 what Coleridge cgJW 
“mattor-of-faclness ”, At best th(f 

5S ,f ui i M the '• tallies Mil; 
dennltes later to be linked wi& 
fancy jn his critical definition, Tl* 
performance (poem or not) js lbts 
ahead of the precept. 

. Further, Mr. Walsoq denies Jiff 
inconsistencies of content jn ft#, 
earlier part, Kublu Khen is a bff*‘ 
barqus .tyrant; his landscape desUtf 


The first edition of this volume was 
a product of international coopera- 
tion in the 1930s, edited by Sir John 
Clapham and Eileen Power, and 
brought heroically to publication as 
tbe fights were going out at the 
beginning of the war. The plan was 
lo cover the early development of 
medieval settlements and institutions 
in general chapters treating the 
whole of Europe and then to divide 
the comment up for separate sec- 
tions on geographical areas in the 
eleventh to fourteenth, centuries. In 
-the new edition the first half has 
been comparatively little altered. 
Some of the general essays by 
famous Continental scholars— 
Richard Koebner on settlement and 
colonization, Alfons Dopsch on the 
institutions of the Germanic king- 


prosperity of smaller landowners gressive North and backward South 
but ... of a gathering threat to emerged more and more clearly, 
their position " from the great mag- In the plains of the Po valley 
nate estates which were better placed the mosl advanced system in 
to exploit the value of agricultural Europe of agriculture based on 
land; and thnl these roles were re- irrigation was developed. In lhe 
versed in the period of the Hundred kingdom of Naples early coloniza- 
Years War when the big estates were tion was sporadic and the late 
particularly hard hit by falling land medieval recession which in the north 


values and rising wages. Perhaps the had marginal and temporary effects 


most interesting part of his chapter is 
a new analysis of peasant society in 
which he attempts to penetrate below 


produced many uninhabited places 
and an apparently irreversible econo- 
mic declipo. In Lombardy andTuj- 


the formal arrangements recorded in cany the chronology of agrarian ax 
manorial documents to real social of urban development was far ahead 


divisions determined not so much by of northern Europe. Labour services, 
the status of freedom or servitude as serfdom and demesne farming had 
by the amount and quality of land become unimportant by the end of 
which tbe peasant family held; He the thirteenth century and the system 
believes that tbe changes of the later of mezzadria well known jn Tuscany 
Middle Ages may have produced in modern times, under which land- 


are .artificial trivial, and crueljqr ” picture of early ^ medieval Europe, 
freedom -J ovlng rivers *•' and (fads-k -Tbe treatment of the later Middle 
prophecies Of wnr, far^om dUlorlk t":; . Ages was weaker and has noW becn 
Jn« his serenity,' supply, the peak # $ • s^MStbened. by considerable revi- 
Kubla’s /pleasure. Aftir aii-Wihls '- 1 .- of the. jAler part of the book. 


doms and Marc BLooh'on'tbe rise of “social promotion” rather than 
seigniorial institutions— are un- "polarization", a general improve- 
changed and. with them most of the m C nt In the average holdings of the 


Middle Ages may have produced in modern times, under which land- 
" social promotion” rather than lord a ud peasant shared the costs and 
“.polarization", a general improve- the produce, was becoming common, 
ment In the average holdings of the Dri Jon&dqis ndb however , 1 find in 
b^adtryi Professor Fostad's chapter: northern Italy' the late medieval «mc- 
[5 nchln 10 teres ting hypo theses.How- Horn tion of the peasants' lo l which 


outdated or 
been replaced 
contributions 
the volume a 
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rhen "falso". Mr. WaisoiTisnot lie flit "“V '»!» °M nwriatt ii not-^Tto ' »y his 'winged wor*. ... ncwiooK. 

“ is^sg. ^“SaSi mmii i 

nl : ^opportunity to give us for the 


research on medieval agrarian: his- 
tory in this Country. He has taken 
lhe opportunity to give us for the 
first lime an extended account uf his 
own views in the section on England. , 
He presents the Sfibjecl within the 
framework of iarde-scale cjinnges in 
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hypothesis of deterioration of the soil 
leading to smaller yields and aban- 
donment of marginal lands, accom- 
panied by a decline in population 
starting before the Black Death. 
From the condition of the land itself 
he proceeds to an original analysis 
of the social structures based upon 
it. He suggests that the increasing 
political activity of the gentry in 
the thirteenth century was the result 
ndl of the “rising power and 


ever hutch they are questioned 1 they 1 
will lead students to the right prob- 1 
lcnis. 

A different world of great estates 
based on slave and servile labour in 
the fifteenth century is sketched in 
Mr. R. E. F. Smith’s useful new chap- 
ter on Russia. Mr. Smith gives us an 
Introduction to the latest research in 
A region which is exeu>ably unfamil- 
iar. Italian agriculture on lhe other 
hand ought not to be so balflingly 
obscure and unmapped as it has b|cen. 
Historians have concentrated on the 
more , romantic world of cities -and 
commerce at the expense of the coun-. 
tryxide' which fed it with corn and 
men. Dr. Philip Jones's long new 
chapter on Il^ly deserves to be 
singled out not only because 1 C . is. 
learned and well-written but also be- 
cause it fills a very serious gap. The 
difficulties of the subject arise: partly 
frbra the great variety of regional 
difference?: “In Lombardy alone ■ 
there are wider variations of elevation 
and climate, soil and vegetation, than 
jn the whole of Germany.” Italy as a 
whole suffered the general European 
movements of population growth and 
.settlement followed by recession in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
But different regions were affected - 
in widely different ways and 
the economic contrast betweep pro-: 


Professor Postan sees in England. 
The cities whose rise had contributed 


to the dissolution of the old manorial 
regime legislated lo support the 
ample powers of later landlords. His 
chapter ends with a Tuscan proverb : 
“ The country is for producing ani- 
mals, the town for producing men.” 

The contrast between Italy and 
England underlines the difficulties 
faced by Professor Genicot of Lou- 
vain in the new epilogue, “Crisis: 
From the Middle Ages to Modern 
Times '*, which deals with the general 
problem of late medieval contraction 
over the whole of Europe. Professor 
Genicot agrees wi(h lhe . editor in 
giving prominence to the massive 
effects of depopulation, which he be- 
lieves was due to a decline in the 
birth rale as well as to externa] catas- 
trophes, to labour scarcity and to a 
decline in the price of corn. Jn con- 
tinental Europe he gives a surpris- 
ingly large place to the depredations 
of. War. But while these influences 
were' universal he finds wide diverg- 
ences in social results of which (he 
contrast between the new manorial- 
ism east of the Elbe and the freeing of 


peasant society in north-weit Europe 
is only the most, obvious. His chap- 
ter is un ambitious attempt to reveal 
the general causes of social change in 
a whole continent and, tike Professor 
Postan’s, it is boldly speculative in a 
way that will encourage n,av 
approaches. 

The weaknesses of the Cambridge 
histories have been criticized often 
enough. This volume has fewer than 
most. There are overlaps and gaps 
but on the whole skilful and generous 
planning saves it from the omis- 
sions and unevenness which to some 
extent mar even the second and third 
volumes of the same series. Some of 
its early chapters have dated. Its 
rich, 100-page bibliography on (He 
other ' hand has been brought up to 
date and the majority of the chapters 
which have not been replaced have 
been partially revised. With the pos- 
sible exception of Professor Duby's 
slighter and single-handed I.’&oiw- 
mfe rirrale el la vie des campagner 
dans r otritfem nddidval no other 
work rivals It. 
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Ten Years Ajl 


1 en 1 vars After is a collection of 
essays of varying degrees of excel- 
lence ny divers hands, all pieces 
connected with the events of 1956 in 
Hungary- So vague a phrase as 
con nec led with ” has to be used be- 
cause, in leivsi mg ns some of rlicsc 
essays arc, the hook as a whole fails 
to achieve what its subtitle suggests: 


and Rcc. £2 10s. 

ing them, according to Professor 
Polanyi, wns a Jove of truth, as the 
masters of the Kremlin "believed 
their position would be safer if they 
had more truth on their side and 
less against Lhcm ". The third event 
this 


Edited by 


Edward J. 
149pp. 
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Brown : Stankerich 


in this process lending to vindicate 
truth and moral values was ihe rebel* 

to nut those nr l,f the Hungarian writers, refer- 

^ .BiniiK PerSP ? : ' ""*■ ‘'b'iously, !o tbe rebellion pro- 
h. « , fo ; "J'ng I he actual revolution. Aecord- 

'' u ™- ■ ,s ' ctt lhc,ir historical mr lu Professor Polanyi. Hie 


2£Zr£?'£ V m Re“o?u r .io,V ‘ "SSto 


in eastern Europe, whether, in the 
tinul analysis, or at least in a ten- 
yeiir&sifier analysis, they helped or 
harmed Hungary and the cause of 
freedom. It also fails to attempt 
to answer that other traumatic quex* 
Jton: how did the Suez adventure 
influence events on (he Danube ? 
One or two of the contributors, 
n ° l . a ^t y £ n,fe * ,or Michael Polanyi 
anti M, Raymond Aron, attempt to 
answer some of ihesc questions but 
the hook as a whole lacks unity and 
character. The editor seems to have 
been overawed by the list of rfislin- 
g lushed contributors; if he gathered 
a few loose pearls here and there, his 
hand seems to have trembled when 

?.* of s,rjn Sing them 
together faced him. The result is a 
collection of random essays which 
do not amount io much fn toto. 

Professor Polanyi In the opening 
essay declares that u it is ... a matter 
of life and death for us that we 
recognize ihe power which made 
them rebel us they did ” Then he 
goes on to indicate “ three lines of 
: ! ■ Progress which should be seen 
jointly . Hirst, there was the defec- 
tion of communist intellectuals, the 
God (hut failed " school. The second 
decisive step occurred in the Soviet 
Union itself, on the day Stalin died: 
the thirteen doctors of the Kremlin, 
who had been sentenced to death, 
were released. The renson for releas- 


a 
the 

growing power of truth and 
thought. He greets with approval 
the “ growth of thought *' m the 
Soviet Union and he con- 
cludes .that we must reestab- 
lish the grounds of true idealism, in 
which we can join those “ who arc 
liberating themselves from the 
[Communist] party for the service 
or the great ideals ", In other words, 
vve niust cooperate with the Soviet 
Government who are successfully 
searching for truth and at the same 
time with those who liberate [hem- 
set ves from tho Soviet Ciovern- 
awiit (and parly) In the interest of 
the same truth. He adds: this is the 
message of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion. If this is indeed so, both his- 
tory mid Professor Polanyi have 
failed to express themselves with 
thci r customary clarity. And if it is. 
as he said at the beginning, u matter 
of Life and death to understand all 
this, humanity is in mortal danger. 

M. Raymond Aron sees things 
diflerenliy. The Hungarian Revolu- 
tion was a great reminder of the 
force of nationalism. Anti-Soviet 
Magyar patriotism was, accofding 
to M. Aron, the moving force. Mr. 
Paul Ignotus, in a thought-provoking 
and chatty piece, reaches different 
conclusions again. The picture he 
points is sober and prosaic but has 
the ring of truth. “The wounds of 
the Slaiinist years and of November. 
1956, arc still sore but the Russians 


do not rub salt in them, and their 
moderation is greatly appreciated.” 
There is no terror, he informs us 
rightly, and one has only in behave 
m order to .survive. He remarks: 

ihe quality of conformism has 
■ ..very much improved." 

One essay, by Mr. Mil; Ins Molnar. 
is given to that tragic key figure of 
the revolution, inirc Nagy. It is a 
spirited defence and also a wreath, 
laid with great affection. Mr. Mol- 
nar emphasizes that in spite of its 
failure, the revolution was an event 
of prime importance. Besides, he 
adds, success does n-ot always mani- 
fest itself immediately. He believes 
that the Polish success of 1956 and 
the Hungarian failure were, together, 
the first step in the process of trans- 
formation. He also declares ihal 
the revolution of 1956 was the last 
nineteenth-century revolution in, his- 
tory, In the sense th-a-t it must have 
been the last popular uprising: 
dreamers and thinkers prepared a 
whole nation for impulsive action. 
But it is also possible, he continues, 
that the- revolution of 1956 was the 
first real twcnticth-ccntury revolt too. 

" the ,lrst real meeting of the national 
and democratic -ideals of freedom 
with a new social and economic sys- 
tem”. Mr. Molnar does not dwell 
too long on Inirc Nagy’s so-called 
blunder, the declaration of neutral- 
ity, nor docs he propagate the thesis, 
by now more or less accepted, that 
Nagy had to die because Khrushchev, 
otherwise not a bloodthirsty man and 
not a murderer, had to wreak ven- 
geance on Nagy for almost bringing 
about his own downfall. The con- 
cluding brief contribution is by Mr. 
Arthur Koestler, who describes the 
Hungarian brain-drain which has 
been going on for two generations, 
and which ensures the “ubiquitous 
presence" of Hungarians not only 
in the west but — almost certainly— 
even on Mars, 


Stu uford University *OxfoJd 4 UnlvSfey P^‘ 
£!V:* yo unj! Russian intellectual of Ihe important part itl lhe 
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q Danii.i. Jfnkin.s : The Educated Society. 256pp. 


1850s, stirivd to political conscious- Slunkcvidi iii- i e enifim a i Mr. Jenkins Is chaplain to (he 1 Jniver- 
ness by the dramatic episode of the as the most nerf«?l!°l °i- Wo ^ * il * of Sllssex and his ar & ,,m . cm , is 

I sim.a Ll em * , °di | MiBi that there is a rapid growth in the 

‘J* 1 wa J.. a c °mnion lewi provision for education in a great 
ih/° i 1 .^^ ,ers * But fn many countries. This growth is cun- 


Faber and Faber. 
It is I he ideal of the 
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University Press. 32s. fid. 


The major part of A Short History 
of Yugoslavia was originally pub- 
lished by the Naval Intelligence divi- 
sion of the Admiralty as part of & 
bantlbook to Yugoslavia for service 
■ use. Among the contributors was 
Professor H. C. Darby, who wrote 
the history of the various Yugoslav 
lands iib in 1914 ; while the late Pro- 
fessor K.. \V. Set on- Watson together 
wiUi Professor Darby was respon- 
sible for the chapter on “ Tho for- 
mation of the Y ugoskv states “ and 
together with R. G. D. Laffan pro- 
duced the section on " Yugoslavia 
between die wilrs". A chapter on 
the history of Yugoslavia during the 
war has been added by Mr. Stephen 1 
Glissold, who also revised and edited 
the present volume. Postwar Yugor 
slavm is described, by Miss . Phyllis 
Auty.’ • - 

Although this book is, then, ihe 
work cif : five, differeht authors, it 
- nevertheless ; m akeS’tk coherent whole 
In . which the,. two pbstWH 
tlohs blend TvcJl, Furtf 
book- figs an impressive munbef of 
maps .based on authentic primary 

- V s o u t«s. and thesi 

1 y repdef. lb form a 

; f ; . . very cornplw history 


Edited by Stephen cfisold.~“5o;p'; "cambrtoge 

a^bouA^c reaiKins^Uty foMheSa're- words , . h ? 1 "« *»* 

jevo assassination. These sources fo J J? mon J en[ for fi el the great 
cast doubt on the plan of" Trialism ” i? Ve °? Comradc Stalin towards our 
according to which the Archduke Cenfral Committee and particularly 

Franz Ferdinand wished to form a toward* romro/i- »• 

third unit within th© Habsburg mon- 


Decenibrist insurrection, 
debarred from open expression 
of it by the heavy hand of 
Nicholas 1 and his censors and 
policemen, turned with uvidiiy 
to the German idealistic philo- 
sophers, then at the height of their 
authority and influence. For a short 
period, Kant, Hichtc, Schclling and 
above all Hegel became lhe inspire™ 
and leaders of Russian youth, 
Spirit and the Absolute be- 
came the key words in which 
youthful aspirations expressed 
themselves. The representative figure 
of this period was a young man 
called Slankcvich who died in 1840 
at the age of twenty-seven. He was 
dearly a young man of engaging per- 
sonality and of considerable intellec- 
tual gifts, which made him the centre 
of a brilliant group of neophytes of 
the new philosophy. His early death 
saved him from becoming involved 
in the more exacting and more sordid 
political controversies and persecu- 
tions of the 1840s. His name re- 
mained, among those who had known 
hiitn and those who came, after, as 
a legend of pure devotion to an Idea! 
of Good and Beauty, unsullied by 
the impurities of an attempt to bring 
down the Ideal to earth in conditions 
of autocracy and repression. 

Mr. Brown has had (he good idea 
of confronting the myth of Stan- 
kevich with what is known of Stan- 
kevioh the person : and, if the result 
is not wholly satisfactory, this is due 
not to any shortcomings in Mr. 
Brown s research or in his presenta- 
tion of the results,- but to the fact 
that loo little is known about Stan- 
kevich to make a convincing picture. 
Mr. Brown has no difficulty in show- 
ing that the famous account of Stan- 
kevioh given by Herzen in his 
memoirs is simply a portrayal of the 
conventjonal myth. Hie “ real " 
Stankevich has to be extracted from 
the extensive, but still fragmentary, 
remains of his correspondence with 
Belinsky (the only member of his 
circle who did not come from the 
laud-owning class), the Bakunin 
family and Granovsky. The letters 
jjoint to a many-sided 


pure Spirit 
these 

N-it..i£ ni o mude ^^ketory loia neclcd wilh an increase in lhe mini- 
. .the Beyer, one of two ialdjji* her of people, and a great addition lu 
and romantically inclined sisters the proportion who seek education, 
circulated in this heady milieu, This seeking for education is con- 
s: f n,c disconcerting exporieu neclcd wilh economic development 
with Mankcvich as with Bakimi and with fashion. To the members 
The only woman with whom Slaob lhc Christian Frontier Council, 
vich is known to have had nomy who sponsored this endeavour, "the 
relations was a German woman rf reasons for educational expansion 
apparently promiscuous habits tfa have never been fully stated". What 
iVitK f '"' time his mistress j frontier, one is tempted to ask, do 

these warriors guard, that no Pelican 


was for some 
Berlin. 


The story of his relations wlthtu reaches, that has no television screen, 
of Bakunin’s sisters is well doq. w h° sc huts no newspapers enter 7 


men led, and has often been toidfe ■t cn ^i ns> attaches importance 

more than two years he was k f0 , * 1e soc t a * isolation that follows 
Irolhed to tlic elder sister, Lyufcs social antl seosntpMcal mobility in 
and during the whole of Ibis fej modern society. He may or may 

-i . . . not exaggerate the degree to 

which this is a recent phenomenon, 
and the consequences that follow from 
it may not be as dramatic as he 


arehy comprising the South Slav 
lands, thqs giving them all national 
rights. New historical sources, on 
the contrary, show, that.for the Arch- 
duke Triahsin was only a tuctical , MMMlll 

vyeapou, to divulo tho Magyars from would have had much greater histori- 
fjjf the Croats from ca * V a ^ ue bad he been more detached 


. personality, 

adequately represented by the 
idealistic dreamer and poet of the 
legend ; but the total picture remains 
none the less disjointed and in some 
parts undecipherable. 

Relations with women play an 


alternated between correct expo 
sions of his intention to marry ba 
and increasingly outspoken U 
whether he loved her with the ini 
spiritual love which was alone coo 
palible with the Ideal. In them 
he escaped from the intolenft 
choice by a journey abroad, lean* 
the unhappy Lyubov to die ofco 
sumption. It is difficult to aid 
Mr. Brown’s verdict on Stankevidl 
treatment of her as "cruel", J* 
seems to have been more serioffilf 
in love with the- second sister 
Varvara, whose “ liberation "ffoi 
the embraces of an unloved ant 
boorish husband was a constant pie 
occupation of members of rhe circb 
at this time; and it was in Varvan) 
arms that he died in the course oft 
journey in northern Italy. 

Remote though its language andiii 
experiences may be from the modem 
or indeed from any practical, wcity 
this group of high-minded and ehiirn- 
siastlc young Russians of the. lift 
continues to exercise its fascinate 
and the record was well worth revfc;: 
ing. The direct debt owed to lip 
by Inter more political generation 
of Russian youth wns slender-tw 
Haps more slender than the baud 
suggests. But two features of (be • 
story seem to have persisted irjdllfck 
ent contexts and coloured, many: 
aspects of Russian nlnetcenth-cep’ 
tury thought: lhe eternal quetffcT 
nn elusive Absolute, and the capacity . 
to reconcile that quest, ami the sin-' 
cerest devotion to the high principle 
which it Involved, with a marked 
streak of rathlessness in (he sacrifice " 
of individuals to it. i. 


the Serbs. The Arclidukc’s Thron 
\yechsel plana prove that he warned a 
more centralized monarchy, led by 
the German clement and based on the 
absolute power of the new Emperor. 
. g Mr. Cli&old’s account bf ^ Yugo- 
slavia ■ during tbe war is balanced 
enough, yet he-forgets to mention to 
wfial extent the agreement between 
StalLu. and ChurchilL about division 


towards Comrade Tito ". Fortunately 
for the history of the Yugoslav 
peoples, Josip Broz Tito, with the 
mm< jf ™ a real Yugoslav rebel, did 
not tall for the Georgian ruse of Josiv 
Vissarionovich Stalin. Djilas’s book 

on his conversations with Stalin Adam B. Ulam : Lenin anti the Bolsheviks. The Intellectual Hnd Polltfal 

and Warbiirg* ^ 3 ^ iph of Commi,nI sm in Russia. 598pp. Seeker 


LENIN’S BOLSHEVIKS 


alleges. Is this allegation, fur 

example, true / 

What matters here is not slinoly lhat 
these people have greater ability and 
social cunlki.'ikc, (then enough, ihev 
do not display these in die nuMnire that 
the situation dcnvniiK in the way Lh.it, 
for induncc, llioir Anicriean cmmici- 
parts do. 

Unfortiinatcly, much of wlinl Mr. 
Jenkins says is couched in sikh 
broad terms that it is dilliaili to 
prove or disprove. 

The ideal which looms before modern 
industrialized society it it is left to work 
out its own logic Is that of an ever- 
growing community or people with cal- 
culable, easily manipulable and basic- 
ally identical desires, who will do what 
it Is most convenient for the producers 
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and had he tried to see himself more 
objectively as well as in historical 
perspective. 


macedoniana 

0,1 Macedonia. 
Compiled and edited by Hristo 
AnUonov - Poljangkl. 5l2i 


The author of this massive volume 
seems to -have been caughl in two 
minds. The original American edi- 
tion was entitled simply The Bolshe- 
viks ; llhe English title is less inappro- 
priate, since the Bolsheviks 'other 
than Leain remain dint figures in the 
background. The first chapter inves- 
Ugates in detail Lenin’s ancestry and 
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of " if only nineteenth-century wk' 
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Inflated absurdity of “the Grain. 
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assisted the arrival df . Ah herdW, 
tract with greater impatience nd < 
masochistic voluptuousness 
Lenin did the a-r rival of BernSltlii) ' 
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10 have them do. 
mass society. 

This seems, in one respect, a grotes- 
que exaggeration. It seems, in nther 
respects, a general statement lo which 
assent can he given, without neces- 
sarily regarding the implications as 
catastrophic. Yet, clearly, they might 
be, and it is to the defence of the 
human spirit lhat Mr. Jenkins calls 
the education system and. more 
especially, (he universities: 

. . . by far ihe strongest ju-.iificaiion 
which can be mud; for flic modern 
expansion of formal education is that 
it is m.Mrit to be a systematic aiiemnt 

011 the part of the community to equip 
all its members with the knowledge and 
discrimination and sound judgment and 
self-discipline which will enable them lo 
resist and to check the otherwise inevi- 
tably corrosive influence or the indus- 
trialized, technologically-dominated 
civilization which is the chief source of 
their wealth. Oilier agenue^ than edu- 
cational ones may be needed it this is 
to be effectively done, and it might well 
be that we would Ik bcuer off if we 
did not have In rely so heavily upon 
formal education to do this work Tot 
us, hut formal education it ihe agency 
we have chosen and it is hard to see 
what other m:nns can be used to resist 
the nussilUwtion of our society if this 
fails. 

The proper education, Mr. Jenkins 
argues, was generally held to be a 
liberal non-vocaliimul education, 
which produced cultivated amateurs. 
Now it is directly related lo a stu- 
dent's future job and status. Is voca- 
tional education compatible with a 
liberal education ? No answer 
conies, except to say that the 
academic community 
... is no longer simply a place aparl 
from (lie ordinary life of the world ; it 
is itself a very substantial and influential 
part of that life. And within itself. It 
lins lo solve the problems of striking a 
right balance between involvement and 
withdrawal. It should also see, with some 
humility, that its relatively Favoured 
situation and its access to the great body 
of experience from the past should 
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enable it to .ippm.ich these problems 
with the expectation that it ought lo be 
a hie to solve them in ways which should 
Ik ill uni inn ling for society ns a whole. 
'Hint ibis close relation between the 
academic community mid the rest of 
society produces serious threats (o il« 
integrity and iiul.-p.'mlcnco is undeni- 
able. 

Involvement, in other words. Is a 
necessary condition for academic sur- 
vival. It is to the elucidation of this 
somewhat obscure point of view lhat 
most of the book is devoted. 

A culture, the author argues, must 
be a common culture, because in 
modern society wc arc all mutually 
involved in a way that used not to he 
the case, and also because an elite 
culture, in modern capitalism, will be 
the culture of the controllers, and 
therefore debased and exploitative, as 
well ns rendering popular culture syn- 
ihctic and controlled. Hi us. he 
argues, a true education for excel- 
lence will be deeply involved : the 
problems of the mm-excelleiU ami. 
in particular, the place nl the public 
media of entertainment are central to 
ihe idea of an educated society, 

Mr. Jenkins makes an attack on 
Mr. Cropland, who was once bold 
enough lo quest ion rhe validity of the 
views of those who held that the mass 
media were serious d chasers or llic 
social currency, and lhat working 
class life was. as a result, im- 
poverished. 

1 1 Is worth noting that this seems to 
happen more in modem England than 
in the U.K.A., perhaps because mobility 
is part of tho American tradition and 
people know how to deal with It. It 
is tiie family removed from the im- 
poverished but closely-knit family life 
of Michael Young’s Dothnal Green to a 
New Town or from the fully-arttciilatcd 
and intensely local life of a Welsh or 
Durham mining village lo Slough or 
outer Birmingham who create the prob- 
lem In modern England, and the num- 
bers of such families steadily grow. 

This may be doubted. Arc these 


people really unable to participate in 
communal activities 7 Du they realty 
live at second-hand through whul 
they see in the television screen ? I he 
element of folksy condescension is 
not hard to identify in this line of 
assertion. 

It is. pet haps, charade ri stie of this 
futuristic, Utopian, vague hook ih:it 
when it does get down to detail it says 
mh.Ii simple things sis that the Hir>t) 
Newsom Report is a Good Thing, and 
that the (second) Newsom C'omniU- 
sion 

is sufficiently representative to ensure 
dial morf interested parlies will Ik able 
in espre-i themselves but die proposals 
of (Ik imufiici.it Labour P.iny "ginger 
group”, Ui at they I the independent 
schools | should Ik " nationalized ", as 
slate boarding-schools, give little evi- 
dence of being well-considered, ’they 
display the characteristic left wing weak- 
ness uf overestimating the power of 
what can be done by govcritinMil action 
and under-estimating the independent 
vitality of long-established institutions 
which have proved them selves .is suc- 
cessful. Iliey say that entry to these 
boarding schools should he on the ba'is 
of need Who is lo deter mine that one 
hoy needs to go to Eton a ml another 
to Llandovery College, quite apart trnm 
lhc more obvious question of widely 
iliUcring fees nud bUmdardi between 
schools 7 The only rational procedure 
would be lo disband all existing schools 
mu! simply lake over their buildings tor 
new institutions, which would be stan- 
dardized and centrally administered. 
This would be n ruthless action of almost 
totalitarian brutality, which would cer- 
tainly not only arouse violent opposi- 
tion from tho expropriated schools but 
also make many others feel dial Britain 
had taken a long step in the direction of 
a police slate. 

But how do you do whut Newsom 1 
wants to do~cnrich the poor— if 
Newsom SI is a police -slate ? Mr. 
Jenkins is, then, timidly radical, ver- 
bosely imprecise; there is little 
thought and much goad will on this 
frontier, 
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ONLY HUMAN 

Alex Comfort : Nature ami Human Nature. 222pp. Weideufeld and Ntcolson. 36s. 

religion and stoical resignation have 
all been prescribed, but 
the psychiatric evidence seems now. in 
many people's view, to point 


The distinctive feature of Dr. Com- due to Injury or to a built-in Iife- 
fort’s study of man is that he studies span ; or it may be due to "faulty 
the whole man. In the early days of copying" of ihe renewable cells; or 
evolutionary studies it was inevitable it may be due to changes lU “ 


that the emphasis should be 
placed on man's kinship with 
the animals, but deeper study 
has brought out even on the 
purely evolutionary plane the impor- 
tance of man’s cultural inheritance 
as a factor — in modem times lhe 
major factor — in the development of 
the species. Whereas man’s early de- 
velopment was determined by his 


be due to changes in the 
information-carrying molecules. It 
would be cold comfort if life were 
merely prolonged as a result of the 
new science of gerontology, and “ one 
of the most important public health 
needs in modern urban societies is a 
radical revision of our altitude to- 
wards the employment and social 
position of the old". 

It Is not only the old for whose 


environment, now man determines his p ro yiems a solution is needed. One 


environment. It is in accordance with 
this trend that Dr. Comfort lays at 
least as much emphasis on man** 
emotional life, his religion and his art 
as upon his genetic constitution. 

What be has to say about the emer- 
gence of homo sapiens from the 
anthropoid roots which produced 
also the monkeys, the apes and the 
early species of pi an known to us 


of Dr. Comfort’s most valuable chap- 
tera is on man as his own enemy. 
" Man ", he says, * ■ is the only animal 
which Is inherently able, corporately 
and individually, to be his own worst 
enemy." What are the social and 
mental forces which can make 
human beings fully social and give 
Ijhem the power of ’ r, “* 


to the 

same force which socialized primates, 
made us able to live in families, and 
motivated cur personal and social be- 
haviour, namely sexual love— extended, 
through the peculiar role it has come to 
nlay in human economy, fax outdde 
its original context of the desire lo copu- 
late, and made more similar to the poet 
Schiller's idea of “ joy a sexunl affec- 
tion, carrying the same pleasurable 
intensity we find la man-woman rela- 
tions but spilling over into all types ol 
relationship, even our relationship with 
things. 

It will Be Interesting to see how Dr. 
Comfort develops this suggestion in 
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ing their capacity for; 


light not only in current psychology 
and anthropology but also In the 
conception of agape in early Christian 
y without limit- writing, so muen wider than, and 
■/ necessary sor- indeed so different fropl. mere sexu- 
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accepting Freud's own estimate of 
himself as having achieved r revo- 
lution akin to that of Copernicus or 
Darwin. In fact, Freud’s speculations 
rest on a wholly different experimen- 
tal basis from that which sustains 
celestial or biological mechanics; 
they are based on the abnormal rather 
than tbe normal; they depend on a 
notion of sexuality far wider than 
the strict biological sense ; and they 
are ■ far front being universally 
accepted- ' ' • 

Dr. Comfort returns to _ sprer 
ground when he comes to the invert- 
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Alex Rudner : The Economies of Gambling. 166pp. Mocmlllan. 


Mr. Rubocr has undertaken an 
investigation of gambling In modern 
communities, largely from an eco- 
nomic point of view,, though his 
work is highly discursive and brings 
in many asides and judgments from 
other fields. His thesis js tiint. gam- 
bling is not only a perennial aspect pf 
human society hut ujsu lhat it is plot ,: 
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should be p full state lottery wilh 
substantial prizes iund Indeed argues 
lhat the only way of getting tt really 
big subscription itq I bn Jotlcry would 
be to . offer a really substantial 
income. It seems prohubk that Mr. 
Rubner ipay have over-estimated the 
actual eqonomle costs % of gambling 
and in so: doing he may halve exagger- . 
ated tho value of the lurnovor which , 
tho Mote Kollety would attract. He 
may plso bate under^timaled the 
degree of Violence- and trims that 
jj* associated with 
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Is special study bf this subject 
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lottery. - fa this connexion he h ot 
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Roger Lloyd died while this book 
"'■'is in i he press, and a review of it 
tmiM properly begin with an expics- 
.sum of regret Lhai the Church will 
now lack anything further from his 
Versatile, iillraclive and hard-work- 
my talents. For him M the Church ”, 
however carefully he might express 
Us theology, was always the Church 
ol England, the foundation of all his 
books, and he wrote about El without 
” any Jit tempi to gather importance for 
himself. He wm evidently, as this 
ttiakcs plain, rejoicing to be 
writing about something that had 
made him what he was and which he 
loved. He saw its faults, but, like a 
mother with a squinting child, loved 
it in spite of them. 

He had already written two books 
about it. which covered the period 
from the beginning of the century 
down to 1945. They were not in the 
strictesi sense of the word a history 
of the time: he lacked the scholar- 
ship lor that kind of book. They were 
rather a character study of the 
Church , based certainly on consider- 
able reading, but dealing with aspects 
ot the story that had specially inter- 
ested him. a “meditation” he him- 
self called it, hut because he was very 
fully committed in what he was writ- 
ing. the books had an absorbing 
<iualiiy for the reader. It was pos- 
sible to fault the work, to say that 
it lacked proportion, that points were 
missed, and others given an undue 
prominence, but no one could deny 
that the fluency of the writing carried 
the tale forward in a swift movement 
that other more sober historians 
might envy, nor could anyone deny 
that from the books there emerged u 
portrait of (he Church of England, a 
not inconsiderable achievement. 

Then a tew years ago a fresh pub- 
lisher invited him to revise the for- 
mer books, then out of print, and to 
bring the story up to date. Gladly 
Lloyd set about the task. He pruned 
and emended the former volumes, 
and wrote a third, succeeding in 
giving a unity io the work. The 
result is a much belter book, for he 
had had twenty or so more years dur- 
ing which to look back at the earlier 
work, and the longer backward look 
helped him to work more effectively 
at the later period. 

His longest look is at Anglo-Catho- 
licism, whose story covered the whole 
period and whose determination must 
have attracted him. In spite of an 
almost universally bad press, which 
included Punch, in spite of episcopal 
denunciations, and in spile of serious 
persecution which included riots and 
(luring which five priests were Impri- 
soned, and in spite of the displeasure 
of Queen Victoria, it persevered, 
producing scholars and saints. Lloyd, 
is not blind to its faults, its mis judg- 
ments, its too easy adoption of 


methods of worship from the Coun- 
ter Reformation, its sometimes ruth- 
less alteration of long established 
parochial ways, but he sees that it 
was the A nglo-Cat holies who rescued 
the Church of England from the 
stagnation of the Victorian age. It 
had taught the Church what it meant 
to be the Church, and in doing so had 
led it into a vast array of social 
works ; for by recovering ihc older 
Faith it had recovered also the mean- 
ing of the Faith in human life, and 
this wide range of activity provided 
Lloyd with abundant material for his 
work. These parts of the book are 
extremely well done, and the share 
of the Angle-Catholics in the deve- 
loping story becomes plain. 

Equally effective is his survey of 
the modernist controversy, which was 
sin attempt, not unlike the modern one 
with which the book closes, to find a 
form of Christianity which might be 
acceptable to the scientifically trained 
cultured mind. The attempt could 
not succeed, partly because religious 
ideas were fundamentally outside the 
reach of the type of demonstration 
which the sciences could accept, but 
principally because when everything 
had been removed to which scientists 
might object what was left was cer- 
tainly not Christianity. Lloyd very 
acutely notes Sir Clement Husky ns as 
the principal opponent of the 
modernists, and with him he places 
Chesterton nnd Evelyn Underhill. 
There were others, and he might have 
mentioned Ronald Knox, whose 
Same Loose Slones left the celcbrnlcd 
F oniitfiillons in ruins. But altogether 
it is a very good account of the con- 
troversy, and perhaps because it be- 
longed to the more impressionable 
years of his youth it is better done 
than are his references to the current 
theological debate, where he might 
have been expected to wonder how 
the same group of writers would have 
fared today. 

Another attractive feature of the 
book is that he devotes .several pages 
to men who were outstanding in their 
time, or to parishes, or to particular 
undertakings. Not everyone will 
agree with his choices or endorse his 
estimate of them ; but that does not 
matter, for they are in the book not 
for their own sake bill because they 
help to build up the picture of the 
Church of England.-The book is not 
the work of a professional historian 
but of an artist, perhaps not a great 
one, but one who had been thrilled by 
what he had seen, The result anyway 
is impressive, and there can be no 
doubt at nil blit that he has got on 
to paper the Church, of England of 
his time. It might even sober our 
avant-garde with the discovery that 
■ibis puzzling Church whose failures 
they proclaim .can inspire such deep 
affection- • 
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Sir, — In her rejoinder in your issue of 
December 15 Miss Allen bypasses 
the points J raised in my letter 
of December X:. (I.] -that, contrary to 
her statements, discoveries can be made 
more than once; (2) that it was possible 
for me to “ discover *' most of her find- 
ings independently, without access to her 
files or those of Singapore institutions 
and offices; Oj that, despite her explicit 
promise, she included in her book details 
she owes io me, and did so without 
cither documentation or acknowledg- 
ment ; and (4) that points (2) and (3) have 
implications for the charges she has re- 
peatedly made against Dr. Norma n 
Sherry. Sidestepping all .these points, 
she has instead drawn a veritable shoal 
of red herrings across the path of the 
discussion. 

First of all, her letter contains a num- 
ber of misstatements. To deal with 
them all in full would require more 
space than the hospitality of yom 
columns permits, but it is worthwhile 
to examine sonic of them, for they 
demonstrate an attitude towards the facts 
that is, to say the least, astonishing. 

M Miss Allen writes, for instance, that 
“Mr. Haverschmidt sent me certain 
material in I960 ... A year later he 
wrote me of receiving a letter from a 
man he did not know', a Mr. Van Marie, 
who said he possessed photographs of 
Olmeyer". The actual facts (which l 
have double-checked with Mr. Haver- 
schmidt) are these: On March 8, 1960, 
Mr. Haverschmidt, in response to my 
request, was kind enough to lend me his 
material on Benin and Olmeiier, in- 
cluding his description of the Oltneijer 
children s gravestone, and also the 
papers passed on to him by Dr. Reed. On 
July 17 I called on him at his home to 
return the file, and nl that lime showed 
him the photographs I had collected of 
Olmetjer and his wife, aheir house and 
Berau in general. Almost three months 
after that visit Mr. Haverschmidt re- 
ceived his first letter from Miss Alien lit 
was dated October 3, I960). On October 
23 he replied to her, and in this first 
letter he informed her (after having 
asked my permission to do so) that he 
f . n l c * me * ®^at 1 hod a large amount 
ot information and photographs on 
Conrad's .southeast Asian period, and 
that it might be worth her while to cel 
in touch with me. 

In her rejoinder Miss Allen goes on 
to say that she wrote to me requesting 
photographs, but that my reply was to 
ask for a copy of her book. After having 
received It, 1 “ declined! to send the 
photographs ”, and “our exchange of 
three letters came to a natural end”. 
Again, the actual facts are rather differ- 
ent. On October 31, I960, Miss Allen 
wrote me asking what my collection of 
Cpnrad materials included — “ to give 
some direction to the many questions I 
have . This letter, which 1 answered in 
detail on December 19; was followed by 
two others, dated January 6 and 19, 
J961,- containing a number of specific 
questions, to all of which [ responded. 
fAnd I repeal that these answers arc lo 
be found in Miss Allen’s book, without 
documentation, without acknowledg- 
ment, and without permission.) Since 
none of Miss Allen's letters contained a 
request for photographs, llie question 
whether or not to send them did not 
arise. Nor did 1 ask for a copy of her 


'he advanced three “discowri*. A,rcraft 

Will i!!ms C i' ?»im, lh i li - :illcdl "A[JGreen, William (Compiler). The 

In my repfy T pi! n W Wortd lo Com . hta 

'iinic yJr I |L iSeJILSy!! lllus,ratcd b ? Demin Pimnett 
■lw*- diMxwJSl' nnd John Weal. Vol. I: 222pp. 
preceded her in print in Siu?kl . Vol. II: 212pp. Macdonald. 25s. 
Mount Hcraii. 6 each. 


With 


Allen rover In 


ih.it thesis demolish#], g Contrary to the expectations of lif- 
»V he issuc which ifreen years ago, when missiles seemed 




first hook on Conrad : what I did was tu 
accept her oiler to send me one, since 
it was not available in any Dutch lihnuy. 

Our correspondence came in an end that 
i should term abrupt rather than natural, 
when Miss Allen chose not to answer 
my letter of April 5, I ‘>f» I , in which I not 
only reacted to her second list of queries, 
but also took the liberty of pointing out 
tliut while she continued to ask new 
questions, she ignored those I put to her. 

These details are no doubt quite 
unimportant in themselves. But they do 
cast n strange light on Miss Allen’s 

working methods. . jt>ui . 

The same thing can he said of her H l*°u *'■ "’""-cs "^^lesser importance and 

remarks on Bcraii. 1 did not write, of . 0| te.c:in only conclude that ull arc steadily increasing the use of 

course, tliut Miss Allen ignored the r ‘’P-’Mliou of her cha me. nua. J 1 * electronic aids in communications, 

primed accounts of what she culls the Hj lnn 8 J* ,L ' P :, M few months, rtuT? navigation and combat. Mr. Green 

search for U:rau identification of k ^ ''j ls borrowed ex teiKivdyh volumes lake full account of these 

Bcrau would be the more accurate without acknowledgnum modern circumstances 
phrasel ,n /,„■ fcl. 11, p.urp.,« of ... «- 

i-BoSfa Pfe*™* lyi«\ Of military aircraft; they 

nmnr die t-_ ... . Wtlf»kn p«nl:iin the nature and DLU DOSO 


3n« 1“ nni'i nm" h w ^ is P crsistin * developing and 

acknowledge \ Nniir.”* n ^^P ro bI er '*ding. More than 100 slates 
j wufte, it* nr 


to 


the qii.ildioaikin “ sourced Ei°^ now have «» r forccs of greater or 
9«stlesser importance and their aircraft 


easy to understand why. He had 
ranged far and wide. He was won- 
derfully observant ; and he was a little 
mysterious. A rolling .stone, and at 
all stages of his career an odd charac- 
ter, he wen l to parts of (he world, the 
Spanish Main, the broad Pacific, 
about which men of his era were 
highly curious, since so much was 
then still unknown. 

Considering his three circumnavi- 
gations, and the fact that he was the 
first Englishman known to have 
visited Australia, not a great deal has 
been written about him. Professor 
Lloyd, in a work of modest length 


\The inclusion of a hank in this lisl does not preclude its subsequent review] 

sladcn, archbishop of Cologne, and pandas (the giant panda is not the 
crowned at Aachen in I2S7. An Png- only one) and panUarhnia .since that 
fish carl who became a King in Gcr- remarkable Roman Catholic Ihc Abhc 
many may challenge interest in his I lav id saw skin for the first linte 
own right, but on the whole Richard 
has received an mi favourable judg- 
friun historians. 


my letter was not to review' her hook, 
but to challenge the theses of her letter 
or November 10 to you, Sir. In that 
letter she claimed dial she had di.- 
covered the identity of Conrad’s Sam- 
bir; in reply I pointed out bhut earlier 
printed nccounis show that various 
others preceded her in making the dis- 
covery. (It is patently ridiculous of 
Miss Allen to state that I learnt of 
these printed accounts from her book; 
indeed, I referred to some of them in 
my second letter to her, on January 12, 
1961, before 1 had ever seen anything 
she had written on Conrad.) 

But now Miss Allen's argument is 
LliBt she was the first lo produce '* indis- 
putable evidence Apparently Dr. 
Gordan's mention of Conrad’s slip of 
the pen and his account of whnl 
Olmeijer’s daughter told him about her 
father and her birthplace are " disput- 
able ", What does it take to convince 
Miss Allen ? Perhaps it is contemporary, 
documentary evidence she demands 7 
But then what of file petition by Olmeij- 
er, in his own handwriting, dated 
“Berouw le December 1890", and in 
which he describes himself as " inwoner 
van Berouw" (Inhabitant of BerauJ? 
This petition ffor permission to pros- 
pect for gold in the interior of Borneo— 
shades of Conrad's A I mayor !) wits pub. 
lished in facsimile by Professor Resink 
m December. I960, more than u year 
before Miss Allen’s “ indisputable evi- 
dence in her article “ Conrad’s 
River —and this Miss Allen knows per- 
fectly well, for she referred to the 
petition in her article. It is difficult to 
understand why, ns evidence that Bernu 
was the setting of A lawyer's Folly, the 
gravestone of two of Olmeijer’s child- 
ren should be more Jndlsputublc than 
th s signed statement by Olmeiier liini- 
*»/■ Or is only evidence published by 
M |S s Allen to be considered indisput- 
able? I might add in passing that 
speculation about the site of Lord Jim, 
nt least has still not ended, witness the 
November number of Notes nnd 
Queries. 

As for “ the issue of the present con- 
troversy , I am afraid that It Is Miss 
Allen, not I, who is clouding It, Tor she 
slms ground with her every letter. Jn 
that of November 10, her Issue was 
the determining factor of dale " when 
a discovery wus made (not. It should ho 
noted, when the discovery was pub- 
lished), and (o demon grille her point 


point she would have to e *P lam thc nature ami purpose 

that his writings contain drt* 2?°* tbe equipment. Volume I covers 
could not possibly have found ffllWiter and attack aircraft ; volume 
denily ami did in fact glean fronted H» the tactical and strategic 
nv or to her, A close study tl ft; bombers, ami-submarine types and 
fs articles and book, which ini* various classes of auxiliary aircraft. 
a quue different (wo afford an admirable survey 


inent from historians. Now comes 
Mr. Roche to redress ihc balance, 
and lie writes with vigouT and con- 
siderable erudition. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he is inclined to over-glaimnir- 
izc Richard with his three beautiful 
wives, and it is surely an exag- 
geration to describe this man 
as " the greatest single force 

. in keeping the English kingdom 

n ?' presented with verve and authority, intact during the troubled reign 
n _ s places Dampier high among seamen- of Henry III”. But a good case 
L ’j iC writers, and fills in gaps in the chrono- can be made out for Richard s ability 
Not only do 1{J of his , ife ]} :im „{ Cr j 1;M i rc nso n even if he was personally unfurlim- 

" • ' •' ate, ami the part lie played in Euro- 

pean politic--, particularly those of 
the Rhineland, is here well described. 


in I H69. The panda has a niel.ui- 
choly look and well it may have, 
sin.c it has been #hoj. carted about . 
d limpet l in iuiNiiil.ihlc clinics, 

gawped at, and tiigcd in mate .ig.iinsl 
Us will. 


by or 
Sherry' 

" ir p,, ' vcr aparl rrem 

known except from her (or&wnit* ktK 
one else with access to Mr. Kt B Architecture 
schmtdl’s materials)— but tbit ” » ... , 

the gravestone of the OlmtijerchN Hr.NZi?, Anuin. ht tonrene. Pluit.i- 
is duly acknowledged ' ' 
for Miss Allen 
evidence that 


for reticence about parts of his acti- 
vities, for if at one time he held his 
sovereign's commission, at others he 
was no more than a buccaneer. Many 
sides of his character, and the works 
by which he will always be remem- 
bered, are looked at with attention 
in this attractive biography. 

RinriH, Antoni a. For l.nve of a Rose. 

254pp. Taber and Faber. 21s. 

For Love of o Rose is an interesting 
story of how a famous French family 
of rose growers, the Moil lauds, came 
into being and of how they built up 


or lo retruci her charge, 
men say, she should put 

One more brief point. At Iheedd SSJTXiT C^buS" ’'recent spoil the story. .... ....... , 

her letter Miss Allen takes well Conceived for its pur- winded, coy, chatty and whimsical; 


Medicine 

Hensciiin, I'm Kt. The liistoiy of 

Discuses. ] ransluled by Joan Tale. 

344pp. Longmans. O is. 

The study of geographical pathology 
has advanced greatly since Professor 
Hcnsehen first published a book on 
this subject in 1 934, hut he lias found 
no reason lo depart from the paradox 
which he formulalcd then that " thu 
history of mankind is the history of 
its diseases”. Lite Franco -Prussian 
war of 1870-71 was the first war on 
record where the number of those 
killed in battle was not less than those 
who died of disease, and this tendency 
lias continued. Dividing his book into 


to my suaccslion that she HaVnnhS™ ^ r ^ : well conceived for its pur- winded, coy. chatty and hlis continued. Dividing his book into 

exuniined^the available material ^pose. full of architectural invention here arc whole pages of sentimcnla lWQ 6CCt i onS| nnc on infectious 

least not with the proper dill£ij without being too wilful, and employ- 'thc'^n^rraliCe However d . isoasc ,? nd anolher 0t1> n^T wifh 

imagination. Now she assuww to Inc his favourite raw concrete idiom ?? h i?« ? llous tiisc . ascs accompanied with 


iciim not wun me proper dilijnniN wimeut Demg tuu wuiui, miu 
imagination. Now she assures it to Ing his favourite raw concrete idiom 
she really has examined the majfc with wonderfully expressive effect. A 
herself. If this is so (the listof&ip- monograph on the buildingcontaining 
pore newspapers in her bibliopajlj, id j^ny (forty-eighl) excellent photo- 
suggests otherwise), one cm rt. 8rap y, s is therefore n useful addition 
wonder w hv so manv re evanl Jttu ' r_ ■ i . r,.,unc:.>r 


17 spwS&se-*- « ,uco * uto 


given in Dr. Sherry’s book 

ing in hers. They were there fit ty. $ , Mr i V w r i»tmi without 

finding, and Miss Allen, with tfi : 

diligence, could have broughiibwe todinical jargon, tnd has the HW t 
light. of paying as much attention to reu- 

As for imagination— perhaps Hia ' gious practice and imagery as to 
" ” ' meant fnntau, to architectural ncsthelics. Thc 


thc reader can excavate from under 
these avalanches of gush a picture of 
some very delightful and lovable 
people, the Melllands, their parents 
and grandparents. 

Drama 

Marlowe, Christoph hr. The Jew of 
Malta . Edited by T. W. Cruik. 
128pp. Ernest Bcnn. Its. 6d. 

Dr. CTaik's New Mermaid edition of 
The Jew of Malta reproduces. In 


diseases of organs, Professor Hen- 
sohen gives a short nnd interest- 
ing survey of the history of Lhc pro- 
gress and distribution of disease, 
which will make his hook a useful 
work of reference. Thc illustrations 
are both numerous and excellent. 
Osman, Tony. In Aid of Surgery. 

63pp. Phoenix House. 12s. 6d. 
The latest of the Progress of Science 
books gives an account of the great 


Allen thought I meant fnntau. to architectural aesthetics The plans ^ Jgw . Ma/m repro j uces> | n books gives an account of the great 

ettcr of December 15 Is anqJtjwl are ( bareiy adequate and could use- modern5zeJ spelling, the 1633 quarto advances that have been made in 

tliut she has no lack of dial. fully have been supplemented by sec- which is the ear |i est now extant, recent years in various techniques 

A. VAN MAUL . tions. It ts annoying to have to turn - - *- 

Welcringschaiis ~ r " ’ J "‘ * J: “ 


The Netherlands. 


DIVERS HANDS 


Sir,- -Readers or the review Id.!** 
issue of December 29 of Elli&fo — — 
1/andwrliiHfi, 15(0-1650, by Oih \ WHIFFp4, 
Duwson and Lnclltin Kennedy-SUP^r-' 

published in the United Suites by 1 *.* : . 

Norton, may be interested tpkww®'- 
nn English edition uf this book w* 1 ; 
published by Faber nnd Faber uws* 
year, probably with nn explanatory^ : t 
title and a new prefnee to ; 

great Importance Lo sludciHs of 


Richards, Brian. New Movement 
In Cities. 95pp. 147 illustrations. 
■Studio Vista. 25s. iPaperback. 

Marcus (Editor). The 
Architect nnd the City. Papers 
. from lhc A.l A., A.C.S.A. Teacher 
Seminar, Cranbrook Academy of 
AH, June 11-22, 1962. 173pp. 

M.l.T. Press. London: The Book 
Centre. £2 8s. 


__ __ xn>, rcuwi jeus *»» 

though the play appears in the designed to help the surgeon in his 

He work^ and in somo cases (o extend 
s a further the field of that work. Here 

good but not a p- e — w- 

neither propagandist .. 

but dramatic, and more ambiguous investigation ... — 

in tone than The Spanish Tragedy anaesthesia, of the action ami place 
which it so much resembles. of the antibiotics, of the surgical 

treatment of some forms of heart 


. vmi ninw*_ . tions. n is annoying w w ...... thoufih lhe D j ay appears Ir 

131, AimtofpC. to a listj at Statimiers’ Register ^ 1594. 

. : Cover the subject of the pnolograpn . j u jg M Marlowe's violent play as a itirmer u» uciu ui uiju .mna. *»*» 

■ * ‘ not a profound one— are simple and intelligible desenp- 
pagandist nor moralistic, tions of modern methods of the 
:ic. and more nmbiauous investigation of disease, _ of 


Reference Bonks 

f V tUim Notional lint \ c l< •pedia. 

4fi**pp. Collin-i. 7?*. fid. 

FIandhikd, S. A., and Hnnai-uct, 

M ary. LtiMKCHM'luriilt's Shot ter 
Latin Di* tionar v. I .ali n -English, 
P.iiglish-I.uiin. 479pp. llotlikr 
and Stoughton. 12s. ful. 

Tor the I.atin-IHnglish section Profes- 
sor Fcycrabend's dictionary has been 
thoroughly revised and augmented by 
Mr. S. A. Hundford. ‘Ihc authors 
represented range from Plautus to 
Suetonius, and it is u special mid 
valuable feature of this work that all 
"hidden" quantities are marked. 
Mrs. Mary l let berg has compiled ihc 
English-Latin section, and thc dic- 
tionary ms a whole can he recommen- 
ded within its self- appointed limits 
us reliable, well printed, and compre- 
hensive. 

W.Mtinii), A. J. (Editor). Guide to 
liefervme Materia!. Volume i. 
Si lence uml Technology. Assistant 
Editors: K., K. Rider and F'. R. 
Taylor. Thc Library Association. 
£5. 

The Guide is a survey of recent ref- 
erence material in all subjects.; Us 
scope is international bill British pub- 
licniions have prior consideration. 
Though designed primarily to help 
librarians in the building up of ref- 
erence collections it has obvious uses, 
also, for students of all kinds in 
many fields. The present volume, 
covering classes 5/6 of thc U.D.C. 
(the annotated entries, about 3,000 in 
number, follow this scheme), is (be 
first to appear in the Guide's second 
edition. It is hoped (hat (he new edi- 
tions of volumes two and three, cover- 
ing, between them, philosophy and 
religion, the social sciences, history, 
language, literature and the fine arts, 
will follow at yearly intervals. 

Social Studies 

The Face of the Sun Kingdoms. 
With Introductions by C. A. 


lial aspects, nt work, in despair, at 
their prayers, in play and joy, but 
mostly as all who have seen them 
know - in resignation. There might 
perhaps have he cm more of their col- 
lective activities, markets, funerals, 
saints' day junketings and the like, 
which have paramount importance in 
a society where individuals count for 
relatively little. 

The pic lures are excellent and we 
do not need a photographic ” appre- 
ciation " to tell us so. In a brief and 
eloquent introduction Mr. Ihirlaiid 
says all that is here necessary about 
the pas! and pi event of the 
peoples. 


sun 


Sports and Pastime* 

HnusitY. Titi.vott K. Ihc Art of 
Sea Anvling. Diagrams by David 
Tuhill. 256pp. Evans Brothers. 
25*. 

Mr. Housby, who is a professional 
lobster tKhcrman. lias here written a 
companion buuk lo hiv previous I he 
An of Angliini. His knowledge of 
marine life, from lugvvorrns to sharks, 
is profound and well documented in 
an easy to read method, ’there are 
many photographs, and David Luhill 
has provided the diagrams. 

1*1111 i.irs-OlitT, DiitxiUH. Ships and 
limits : Thc Nature of their Design. 
96pp. Studio Vista. 25s. (Paper- 
back, 12s. 6d.) 

’I be author covers a large and com- 
plex subject in remarkably few pages, 
ranging from ancient sailing ships to 
modern liners, naval vessels, yachts, 
rowing boats, and wen submarines 
and hovercraft. He writes discern- 
ingly and with authority, and thc text 
is accompanied by many photographs 
and diagrams. 


Travel and Topography 
BANF1LI . B. J. With the Indians of 
the Pacific. 176pp. William Kim- 
ber. 25s. 

A frank and nt times disquieting 
account of a nurse's tour of duty on 
a reservation for North American 
Indians in the fur west of Canada, 
lhc book is topical ifi view of 
Canada’s growing concern about her 
indigenous people. 

Durrilll, Gpiulo. Two in the Bmh. 
Illustrated by B. L. DriscuU, 255pp. 
Collins. 25s. 

Wc all fell in love with Australia 


Heraldry 

MacKinnon, Charles, of Dunakin. 
The Observer's Book of Heraldry. 
150pp. 12 plates. 118 line drawings. 
Frederick Wane. 6s. 

The “ Observer " series is well known 


iiwaunwiih vi ” 

disease, of Parkinson’s disease and 
of Ac replacement of diseased 
organs either by grafts from an out- 
side donor or by the use of highly 
technical mechanical aids. The book 


wild introductions oy a. 

Burl and. Photographs by George completely and instantly , says Mr. 
Bunzl. 33pp. and 116 plates. Durrell in his latest expedition chron- 
Fountain Press. £3 3s. 

In the highlands and remoter parts of 


grnpliy. 


Pli lTR DU SAUTOy 

Vice-Chairman, 'Faber nnd Fatal* ,‘*o the prooiem «a est, and Mr. Maciunnons book is M , nrw 

24 Russell Square. I nrulon. W.C.f . . Subway and as good value for money and as Natural History 


: „ . .....l,,. nn , me - uoserver wri»iswsii«i«»ii U short, well written and should 

Evetyone talks about it out no one f sh()rt but eJ£per[ } ntro ductions to appeal to an increasingly large num- 
nps anvihinc. Mark Twain s com- «r n «i,. ru i kief^ru iA.-e — #« know 


Central America and Peru, the dcs 
cendanLs of those who built American 
civilization before Columbus have 
survived in large numbers. They arc 
a sad, crushed, inward-turned people 


does 

raent 


'.V- I.»7 -I, T.u,i n 'c lor vnon urn vapcn muuuuuiuiu « appeal io an jacrcwtiusiy 

anything. Mark Twain s vom stlldics 0 f subjects of natural history her. of people who want to know of their 
on the weather might he n PP anc ] 0 f artistic and mechanical inter- what Is now going on in this subject, clung to 
« “‘SJ-hlMiS «>. and Mr. MacKinnon's book Is N „ htr „ I ■ ' *2lT, 


umivii 

icle, and he proceeds to write lovingly 
and amusingly in his fight and read- 
able style about his six-month 
journey through Australia. New Zea- 
land and Malaya. He, his wife and 
two B.B.C. cameramen were on a 
television filming trip, studying the 
wild life of these regions and, a« 


who have rejected most of the ways wiki u» or uiew fe Bl o.» » 
of their European conquerors and always m Durrell S3gas, .there wer 
- - all they could— what little , hilarious dUhcuUies and naotnenu o 


there was-*of their own. With im- revyarding Success. Mr. Durrell can b< 
proving communications and Increas- warm without being sentimental, anr 
[ng population, they are unlikely to mformative withoul wing_ acadcmf( 

E reserve their distinctiveness, much * 
mger. 


MAN’S POLARITIES 


^1 af : Mttn 1 ^ atW€ mt * J,is CoMwunittes. 96pp. Geoffrey 


Dr..Niebiihr Is not a theologian who 
will never ndpiit that he has been 
wrong. And this volume of essays 
man's iialure as expres^d-in the 
tension between his individual arid 
his social commitments begins with 
a..; frank acknowledgment that his 
thought., has .been profoundly' modi- 
fied by' two' kinds of revision; The 
first reflects a gradual moving away 
from a purely Protestanf standpoint 
to an increasing sympathy for the 
two other, great traditions of western 
cuhure-^thc Jewish randlheCathdlig; 
TJi? second Springs from his increaiv 
ing ayrnpamy for the merits of art 
o^en society which allows freedom 
tp aff religious traditions and encoitr? 
;ages;a critlcaj liberty in : the iighi of 
■thS insights of hew secular disciplines. 

■ These ‘‘<Aa rigi ng perspectives ", ,as 
Dr. Nfebuhr 'calls them, are evident 
iii his analysis not ; 'only . of idealist 
and realist political: Theories but 
equally In his .survqy bf . man's 
•" fribrilism " itrid its . consequences iii 
fortris of coiifliut and the perpetua- 
tibh .rif rilitjclt social injustice/ His. 
refreshing oa odour— he edri speak 
of the - absurdity” of his; own past, 
positions-re very where illuminates a 
profound,: if sometimes .complex, 
argument It is nqt often 1 that th* 
Times Literacy Supplement i* 
quoted oil the subject of original sin, 
bqt its judgment iiri nn unspecified 


review some years ago) that the doc- 
trine M is the only empirically veri- 
fiable doctrine of the Christian 
faith” mpets with Dr, Niebuhr's 
approval. He has Uniited expecta- 
tion of .what mao cam achieve, but 
he. does not for that reason dcspRir 
of any improvement. The warring 
tendencies within man, so that his 
freedom oscillates between . the 
creative And ; the disruptive,. . are 
unlikely lo be resolved by any .resort 
to strucuires, ■ . And his tribal, con- 
-pern for his own Inherited interests 
anid prejudices ; is , still powerful 
enough to limit the growth . 0 f : uni- 
versa! , justice and the peace which 
should. embody it,,.' , 

The fotal Incongruity 'of (he gap 
between ideals arid the fact? of mlm's 
behaviour still remains. . But al jeast 
Dr. Njebithr’s wise arid .tolerant sur- : 
vey of man’s polarities enables Us lb. 
appreciate, the size and sadness' qf : 

: Ihe problem. And his indictment of 
the religious communities for Ihejjt 
undue Concern with (he distinction 
between' “saving grace f* and '“com- 
mon grace ’’ should be heeded, for, ■ 
Recording, to Dr. Niebuhr— abd this 
L 5 h i? flfpj cpncliBion— it has madb 
for religious selfrfjgbteousnessi for 
, a jneticuloiis raLhqr. than generous, 1 
mo ral elhi.04, • nnd has prevented ; any 
Jruljk about loye, grace and law>otiL' 
beln& generaljy,, understood or prat> : 

■ tped.'V ..v . * • , / ■; ■ 


^« S .t’7X our ” v,ewer of the Catalogue 
of the G lover-0 reene collection of Vic- 
torlan Detective Fiction (December 8) 
rightly says (bat this would have bien 
as useful in mimeographed form. While 
much of the review Is writien with 
tongue In cheek,, it does not make clear 
hat neither, content nor format justifies 
Hits book at five guineas as h “ must ” 

Snnu e uf r,0 u s wfioplbr . Librarians 
Should be, obary pf deleting limited 
rnqds on such an imposition. The gross 
!l^ n i 0, £ er ^ or t * 10 edition- makes a cash 
« c Mdmg the cash value of 
the collection. That itself Is a salutary' 
comment. ... 

. The book adds comparatively , little 
?2"rled,e of the subject. The only 
item dlsp|ayjng original research would 
H bo Interesting tour-page 
Appnd'x on W fifystfoof aHansom 
SSJrfrtS** of ^ustraiprs has some 

■ boQ «, is fl ' !ed obt tp -’a heedless. 


FINE KNACKS 


methods of easing f® P™ We JJ* ; knowledgeably written as any in the 
rynnwial'it ^hwebebahn has , m ... _ n i: n u. Um 


ope 

■mail 


a lakcn place. (This 
StorvlS y h Kckan9d ™ a da4ccflve 

are y s h in . SO rt W i lec?1 flnlr *»- There 

seven for listed culajojpro is ™- 


but It raises the market against W 
collectors who ure less copcenwf 
‘cash In” than to hold tM* l?5 
together 

literary . .. u 


i/ci imo T. e series. There is a slight Scottish bias 

tt«L&tn£e ]90 1 . Brian Richards s ^ ^ places the need for concise- 
i, stimulating book, nill 01 dia - leads to over-simplification, 

«■ onrl nhnlnyraohs. SUBReSls n rT 5 * , 


BI1IUII. * - - ness ieaoa 10 uvci-Amipuuuuuu, 

grams and photographs, suggests a ver y little further reading 

more novel ways: monorails, mini- .J- -n.- 


uiuis “ j ■* ■ .--p---— . - correct this. The iUu&trations, 

rails, moving pavements, hehcopte s, most jy borrowed, are excellent, and 
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Burke, NoraH. The Midnight Forest. 

159pp. Jarrolds. 30s. 

Readers of Ncrah Burke's wild life 
stories will already be aware that this 
author offers just that much more 
imagination and originality than most 
other nature writers, and, her latest, 
bool* jffid Midnight Pprut, PP]wMjs 


Mr. Bunzl's collection of photo- 
graphs shows them in all their essen- 


It Is not surprising thal his previqui 
bo ok 5 have attracted so man] 
readers, and it is almost certain tha 
this new one will maintain his record 


arc more 


r Tlfo .U moving mostly borrowed, are exceuent, an 

i! n f __ ^ n „ r ilw henalltW ' cvcn 007-slyle rocltets.. ^ese are general an efficient Intrq- nuu^ jmc vrv^— 

hhinriln d * ■ ' ,itefofthe city duclfon for mehoMldfo ; thlSfoputotloii, Mrs. Burke f s *.tnrfy 

....... hisiorinn. insist on liyirig, :• o-. ^ dedicated haiuralut and hey nlghliy 

c - P lQ wr-Greene ^driving cars about tho city of History „ v . , ; . , vigils at badgers’ sets in all weathers 

SE!i in, ^t 10 h,s onS^today Must cities be for motors, not Hay, Denys. Europe In the Four- JJJJ* beyond doubt. ■ She has 

p - • y 


*1 n ° «rious dispute on facts 
recorded by the compiler, but iwo or 
three points call for mentJon The flrsi 
edition, of Hume's The Dwarfs Cham- 
her was in full cloth, by Vafd H 

^ 1 896. The, firm's 


, . ■ prove U113 ucyuuu uuiiui. 

-I .attunes. Mm6 f asc j n atlng theories on animal 
i5s * behaviour, for while waiting for Ihe 

' • wide 


a ” behaviour, lor wnno waning ior me 

J architectural teachers (In 1962) agree book forms part of a series of badgers to emerge she keeps a wide 

• ^ foal any connexion between the city e i CV en volumes of moderate compass on (be passing scene and is just 

I * „.,inr^<iu l“#t linltV With ItSeil ) ivVili-S nr» Irt ClirvCV the .. null liifnMuul nn th* niAVfinMtt 


juniv k. ncinoix"—- y* eye on V *.*•«*• »*■« 

Vernon House 26 Vernoo Ro»A^ of yesterday (' at unity with Itself ) which are designed to survey thc as we ll informed on thc movements 

vernon House, zo vernoo a ' - an J lhc cily 0 f tomorrow, an endlcsi w hole * ' p ' ’ * 

..u»t k» coincidental 1...« 


baston, Birmin^iam J$. 


Eumpcan 
that of 
fifth century 


not one facsimile qr. other illustration! in S&6 xEe W u serle ? start ed 

:. ; wtsihar- 1 tho 'lohd pipers, and ‘th® serins;! r twenty-seven in the same 

M h*i m ■ n LAiiiif . 1 . 1 i*.. 1 . _ " 


cirrloua bdnpi- offer; hr'c »|ended ; (is " 

T H; f90k like 
photogmpfcic negatives.': : .No evidence 
;au (hen Heating them. as MlllaiS’s dr 

mni le .oHfliinaJ _ .• . ■«. 


serlps. 




WHiogSiK^^ia 00*1 Ml ii»-;***lnUd from * KHIimr oi jy,™**. 421pp. Lonsmans. 
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JOHN R. HETHBRINGTO^ - foal any u „, r ... 
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hirfory 0 f f oxcs an d ro e dm as she Is on Ihe 
England) ways of lhc badger. 

Fisher, Jamiis. Shell Nature Lovers' 
Atlas. 32pp. Ebpry Press and 
Michael Joseph. 7s. 60. 

lonat Mt^ ' c _ considers the structure' of society and cross-referring 

sired 'tLOYD, piRiHtopriER. tfilftam frdni- n s . government; Then follow short counties. Mr. ■ 'JSLtS. 

165pp. .Faber 'arid Faber: sun 5S ar le S of the history! of purlieu- 

. TT-- " Jar Stales. And in conclusion the go fo 

thal K^r+'nL ‘\WH] am . Danipier (165H715) i wrote bomk-religious. cultural and econo- ™ cs “ful even - 

” ' wWoh were among the favour- mic— whiofi brought together Euro- f H s .ocS.T ' fof one 

host of' adventurous pean society at this time are noted, depressmgy tor pnp 

fi.' lTis Kofe^sot Hay, as might be expected, tas.a. «flfog -ihal Uw. «me. is 

1 wril®c with erudition and discretion, coming when the last P* ci * e 
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, particular association tbaj 1™. 
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guide. 
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ukh-.g i i.iige of lhc Ayini.-- llr.itv 

Arnllianix' mlrriliiunt eiliu nh-n it indaril should 
hr lo "i»” level an.l ilicv nhi- ill J he -igvtl Ifl 
■ir o».r. Lure Lnce of library *mk Is a reunite- 
incnl. Hij-ils U.ltl-1 I'l, I nfciic-'n \oiiehvs pl«- 
v did bitiiy try rxcs-riHilun I'leaxr wnre In llr*I 
ir.iiniie-: in ihe Maihcriug Mnn.ig.r of Ihe nh-ixc 
R'J l>L‘X 


I'Yv u™ ine naniis of two refer™ JaAptHlcallon Mr ms anj lunncr derails imm me 
addressed IO ihe Chief Llhrarlan rawiPll' 1 Librarian. Leeds I'cuiijl Colleges Llrrnry, 
Ramiden Street. Huddersfield SSSl^Imki -Sitirt. Leeds i. 
fore first rawi nn Friday, ns Cy 


*harr BANN F r T 0 wi, Ctok" 111 ^ “ INNER LONDON 

’ — - EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

UNIVERSITY OF LANCA5Q tAMDtR '^li '* M '* 

CHARTERF.I) LIUKAlt IAN min ire J from mid- 
f nau idv ebrtuiry, IWu, io lake xnmgc ol IoIi>El 1 ii'iaiy 

t-iDKAttr I present I o.i)i hi vidunixai. i nil- nine .isusiam 

APPLIO \T irxNu . . ' ftd pan-lime lMIcjI hilp pruvide<J. 

n. . . I IGN.1 are iatlltd A lllir.irv in m-w hnl.,lirui. iviw In nlnnnliie 


Thh appomtiaen, has professorial status 
wim tho approprlute salary. 

Fuirhcr Infemutias may hc obuiuA 

fra m ,hc iccretary in ihe C-Hege. Trinity 

f'X. 1 w * ta *“' “ tore “ 


NATIONAL LIBRARY i-OR THE 
BLIND 

APPI.IC4TH INS arc Invited f»r ihe following 
POSTS In the cataloguing deparinieni. Hours 
9 a.m. io s pm, Monday m Trlday. L.Y.'i. 

fl) ASS IS PANT tp.irt qualld.dl. minimum com- 
mcnctPK salary imm per annum. 

(21 JUNIOR ASSISTANT, iiiininiuiii ii<ninicac- 

Ing uliry 1494 per annum. 

Applicatldiu lo Dire.mr .General. « Great 
Snilfh SircL-i. -S.W-1. as soon as tmi-vihlc. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCH ES I Lilt 

APPLICATIONS are Invited Mr the [»)« of 
I.LC'Tl'RLH 1-r AVilMANT ILfTURI-k m 
C u.MPARA TIYH KLl IvilON. ( .mdi'Jairs slmuld 
have spevtal Inieicu in lluJ.lh sin. Ji.il.iry A-uIri 
pgr anniiiu as foll.-.n : I .il.il r 1 1.47V lo L2.MD; 
Axiixiani I ev Hirer. LI, ins i,i il.JJO ; Inliul salwy 
and Hums uwiirdiny io iiu.ihlurtiMPs and cxpeil- 
cmc. NUm^etstilp of me 1 .1 YIJ. 

AppIlLailons niuxi b; sent ran l iter thin Teb- 
runry ixpi. IvnJ, ■■> me H.tfMrar, I In llulvi-nuy, 
Mark hr Her U, fumi nli.mi (iilincr [ulUcuUls and 
1101111 ul applkrfiluii may i*c iiuiaired, un quoting 
reteiciuc 2b2;6«,TI. 


P ltOIH.ll*rH)N ASSISI AN I’. A. A C. HfSvll. 
>1-1 It I’liMh '►'« r-.,i|,lr n NiRhr V'liuoj 


THE OTHER .MARY 


lly Mauii.r I talk 
" A l- am if ul nirrative pircm 
Minurd laliii-in. 5s. 


av.lsnm l.'r their pri'd.ieii-'n d;pj:tment. nutlei 
wiinltl hdutlc all nsptits cil pri.Jutih'n ttl'h r-tf" 
Ii.iiU' strtss ‘»n llo. k v.ioirul fie* uus cspcrlriua 
in fjl h u n it ««• niial lii'i'J salar, Ilu*'* 
iht.Lx bnlij.vi. -Applv The Seci.iary. 4. 5 and 
l, s.hn Square, l-.mjon, W I. 


A SMSl’ANT INFORMS HUN (ii I K'l R re- 
ii'drcd f'*r ii-chn c.il iitfi.rmji v n mil lihroiy 
1-lvcc. Our a-4 -nJiiJc pr. paling .ihsir.iCis und 
ri view an il'-at. M nlmuni ■|i|ahn U 9tt»ni: nnlver- 
iiy emrjpec ir.inl.nd. F « p.icucl- in inform]- 
1 un nark, parilculaily In ihe fnld ■>! I^<* nnd 
nriti'cr Jwr IJ'nfl snj land cf.in.imva. uieful. 
*>nlirx |a il.nui per annum. Age. 211 lu JS.— 
lurihcr dri.ols and apr-hvail.in f.aoi fr.-.in .Suit 
hardiiy. Rivyyl fn.i un un ■■! i b^ilercJ Sur- 
va.'ii. 12 tlrv.ii lieu i gc Mnet. l'arhanuui .v,oare. 
SWI. 


Till: SACK Villi- PRESS 


. fxt par l-linie cLtlcal hilp pravidv-J. 

iariled hi A Ulo.iry In ru.-* building, now In planning 


librarians 


librarians 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

COUNTY LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS are Invited for the following 
post in the luuniy Library Service: — 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN. Ara Orsha m. 

A’f-T. IV, £1.290 to £1,535 per annuni. 
mi, lJlC - Condl:!ons of Service. Successful can- 
didate aubjeci io medical enmlnailon. 

In approved eases ihe County Council makes 
a grant lotxrardi removal expenses up io a maxi- 
mum of £100. 


required at the 

ROYAL AIRCRAFT ESTABLISHMENT 
FARNBOROUBH, HANTS. 

Duties 


Further derails mny be obtained from the 
Couniy Librarian Couniy Library Headquarters, 
County Ufflcfl, Waliua Street. Aylesbury, Ducki. 

Applfcaifons (no forms) with the names and 
addresses of two referees, to ihe Couniy Librarian. 
Couniy Library Hcndqiianeri. Couniy OIRces, 
wuron Sircei. Aylexhnry. Bucks, io be received 
by the 2bth January. 1967. 


CAMBORNE-REDRUTH URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNOL 


10 I to tl,c Dcparlmenl (100 


r&jw. gidrepss ^ni^rsrss-™ 1 dis,n . b i!*to 

SES,”* and assis '""« -to itoSS^i„* ubJocl en[ > u ™- 

Ub™^a"n o?'^?&ror Z uK!i7' n !r' , ' tal '‘" s : Ctarung. 

School of Libr«ri«„th“p o P r Diploma or Iffi 

library would bo an advanlnge ra ty ‘ ^Pcricnco m a scientlfio 

Salary 

£970 DOr annum nf no A 13 ri,lnn ■« fl ... . 


APPLICATIONS an- invited from suitably qiinlf- 

P5in , l , ??. T . u J! 1 . [or ,hc HOSi ' *> f childkf.n s 

LIBRARIAN, balnry A.f 1 . II U9S0 to £[,22011 
commencing salary dependent upon experience. 
ApplIcaitoiLi, siHtlng use. experience and quallflca- 
ifoiu. together with names of two referees, ' 10 
reach the undersigned by 3 1st January. 1967. 

Appointment will be sublect to a satisfactory 
medical repon fur superantiuarfon purposes and 
lo one mnnih's noilee by efther aide. 

Canvassing will disqualify. ReUtfonshfp to any 
member or senior ollicer of the Council must be 
declared. 

S C. WILSON. Clerk of the Council. . 
Council O faces. Camborne, Cornwall, 

. lih January, 1967. . t 


-mm 

I'SABgjyji.' 1 -"- 111 

™ssis sa*n 

Age limit 55 years. 

arv P igi C 7 a i^ /? rm i 1,0 be ™uro«l bv 30th Janu- 
niwJiSS^ . a TMj ,u, *b« particulars obtalnuble from 

un . hard JOH N. Clerk ol ihe Ctmniv Council. 

dudle XI echn,ca l college 

IC Ali f l ", e *S?. l , of Aastaiant LlbrarVo. 

occordlng > to^uuifrallo^'ami 


Charicred I iftraVT.n. iS, "• A Binary In w* b.ii.Oma, now in pinmiuu 
SENIOR r iitB SDv , *S. r , D 5..iS sr daue. t» ouc lor uvmpKn.Hi m t-<6i. 
from March H? SI ® T ^u T *™ a a Ubmriau, inavle 11. il.i»50 io U.h' 5. 

be suKrvLiiiin ApphcaUun lonivi, returiuoie wnnin in n.n*, 

(scfeuccl Llhrari 10 ltle 1 •**« wm Ui# Lducoiion t Hiker, HJ/I vu.i. Jj. l.Muiiiy 

i i a i y al Si. Leoiurdi Hoqlall, fe.fc.L. 

."Kj.lnc'ode some cataJonln. i£- ■ ' 

P'ialllkjailon normally required Iiih ... 

JS‘ I,C I S fRiMraHon or 1964 FiS &££ Ll BR ARY CATALOGUER 


J on hTf .ir 11011 or 1964 Final Estate 
- 1 ,h f r caie * *n be CDodM 
On their mer W ui..u «ni 


on their merlrs; salary will 

*£.t. » jo iv aiy VH 


—under revision) accordlog to ip-gy 

8 (Milt 


r *t^H will receive not lest ihsa fW 
,jWUier details may be obtalnedtas 
*?■ gjfcncc L.I98/0 from the lidS 
aUySecfcrary, Unlveralty Hone, BtUiw 
10 whom upplleatlou, tadto' 


vdth the names of tte^SSSC 
bo sent by 24th January,. I9JL 


INNER LONDON EDUCATION’ 
AUTHORITY . 

SIR WALTER ST, JOHN'S SCHOOL *" 

Vnl.m. ,Cr8Cn f/ ,8h S'™. S.Wdl 

** *".-»* 


THE f lMENr AND CONTRFIR 
ASStKTAIlilN require u idiafoguer lur 
their LUrury, preic.j.’ly wi.li id.i.rg c&- 
pc> Knee. 

liMi.rience In ihe Arid of building, 
civil engineering and arehlieciure H 
desirable but uodlly Is nwie Important. 
Tire «u.t U v..y . -i.l, *.■..« anq u tiKH- 
Uol for Hie snuoih running ol the Lib- 
rary. 

, tease write, giving details of age, 
expeiicnce, qua I HI, at Inna and Ul-iry 

required lo: The Liwunan. Ctmcat and 

S ncrete AssucIjiiou, iX GhMtcflor 
rdens, S.W.i, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

exit IN I Y 11IH14RY 
CilRUY III ti|i,N 
SINItlK A-WblANF 
11,2211 in sT .4 tS 

APPLWA I ItlN.S are tniliix] (r.nii t ham red 
Nbtarmus wiili tiik il.n,-- fur uivpuimnftni 

io Hie almr I't IS I". Ihe ivir ui nwl in >rul urn y 
tu Ihe Itegiiinal I iln.nlin. uniting mcful csperi- 
cnci- In a lit dv New 'I i.wn whtfc h.iuslng a,cuni- 
nkdall'in will be av-jil.ll'lc |n ihe siii-v.culnl jpp'.l- 
cain. lhc wl.ity will be A.P.T. Ill u!.2:0 lu 
CI.4J5). ihe cam point JCiordlnit 10 (luallltesilnni 
■ad espenenee. (.'unit Ilium ol vcrvlie will bo in 
■vvordanwc wah ibe National Joint Coiiacll's 
Scheme. 

Further purrlcubrs may be obufni-d from R. 
WihHii, County Librarian. Couniy Library, Angel 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 

WINNIPl.il. MxMlriHA. r.XNAIJA 
APPLICATIONS are invlicd for poSlllONS 
In: FRENI. II IIWlil and SPANISH-11 AL1AN 
(ONLl. Ikglnnii'g Sipifiiifot. PR.7. 

In Frentn i*u pji.v *i-l L'-* maibble. as 
lean one ol vvnleh w.ll be at a srnl-r Icvvl. 
Priferencc will be.i'f n ■.« c.«a.lhl«r. h.ivliig 
srecial In ic rest In Muikrn Pueny and Dili ten- 
liny Uiemiiirc. . 

In Spin hit an apj*nninimi -.vBI be made at 
Ills rank of Aaslsisu Prolnuii. The lucctnful 
candldaie will be atkrd. for ihe lliii mr only, 
io icjcn a new iOui>c in rfeuienisry liaiian. 
Coiitii » ara glve.i al Ihe liuiiuuia, M.A. and 


C ATAl.Ufil’l TIIRTL n-ki on S’ariom Sul»- 
Iccis, hluik Iv.lIIjNl. It. w. rioxt. 9 .Suutll 
Avenue, Barb. 


L EARNED and kiemilie nerlodiksls in all 
langniyrs w.,ntrd --II. mitDEt, «34u. 


I inihley R.ixJ, 1 1 .I'd , in. N w. s. H AM «l«tTn. 


A mfrii-an uiiiiks. niw. nil), tan r uf 

PRINT --1 ur .tnv b.->k tun want inn write to 


ft PRINT --1 ur nnv p.->k ton wan 1 tun write to 
tilt SAY RIIDKS. XA-J2 T 11-11 Airnuc. kcqo 
Park, New York ( u*. NY. Ilt74 


TYPING 


M i l. T NmVx and pnvnle at the Ameiican LvoL- 
Murc in 1. 1 mg. 


R eview budks und omen in nne tonduiun 
imrehiifd --I). levin. I) Gripe Streei, lun- 


L 1TLRARY and ifaUcmi.- tiring 
IHgtiot riUiciirit - KI.N. 2IM. 


don. W.C.2. LUVcni liarden i 17ft. 


^slSaihS'for ihe unki ol AwhttM and Aiin- 


U SLD nm IKS. t lirap iliii.au niui. Lixis Milt. 
SllvifrtJlr. 1142 Aryxle Sired, (ilssguw. 


D ll PI It: A UNO. Typiu r.ilng. Tapi.s and n .-la- 
■vll. pTmi.iv.iriv-v. • -Svt'il Kang. 21 lie, nil 
Si l ret. Tixmlun, NWS. IIAM. JIJiMMM. 


cl me Pioh.nur b gin ai at'- oil VMxM anil Slt/W S 
ihe isiLiii ut entry will be ileterniinid by qnaiiiita- 


num Brut cuvrivnri. „ , „ 

I.i-itcii. jicuniiun.nl bv lull d-'ctime mai inn, a 
ciiiriinliiiii vn.ie null me niinui ul ilurc lilnrn. 
wlui iJwilld be mi Hi J In kiilniiLt ■ppriCiatlunl 
dhcoly. iliuiilil ts- nililicxved iu: l‘wli*«i ‘-* 
Mcrnlilh Juiui. ll»a«l* I *■ iutiim.nl ul 1 rcndi. 
Ilmv imy ol MjiiiiuL'j. XviiimpcB, MJnliODJ. 
Canada. 


S M L lit M.ITINDHANI) IHIDKV 25 per 
eeui iii 5u !*«■ vcw dlwitumi. Nn* until 
2lsi Jiinimiy. in u.m. 10 h pni.--Hei.su n-vik- 


kdPC THESIS, Ac., ivprd. cliiOHcaiiCitw— > 
lYlOJi Mbi ll. M. Ibmi r, Kuu Cmugr, 
Algundra Pj«k. Nuiringh.ini. 'Icl. tA7ffl. 


121 lutlriili.iiu I -Hi-, N K. 


W ANIEU; Manning- S *iel Srii Hill R-ji'in 
Dcfurg Snnrnc ; Wiliam lll-iuiy i'l Zulu 
War: Avhi- Mury /uln ('aiUpdlKH.-U.lilH.il. 

3* I li e limn , M urd.-n, Sulft y. 


T ’YPINd. — Mrs. Bird. 1 1st t, 3 AieixnJu 
inee. I iiivmih. Ih vun. 'Cbi-ac 4«47. 


r PYPINll: MtiURie. quick. iRieicili. xeiiicf. 

I MSS., nuii'li, Ac.. ?x. «W. I .tail wui iti. car- 
bons Ml. Mu. Hauilcn, #.5 Mci.iv.i 7 u fii'jJ, Bea- 
ii.it Park, Plym-jiiiti. 


Sired . Niinhamrxun. by wiium applleaiiuni must 
be rmrived nut later dun Monday. JDlh iantuty, 
1967. 

c|] J. ALAN TURNER. Clerk of the Couniy Cmnt- 


«™iarKh«l. “ reo LONDON BOROUGH OF LAMBETH 

“A L £-J? CHARTER ED LlBRARlWIfi - V n- ,«> U a n no 


2L, to't'Y ih i^rie^OT - : UBRARIANS-1N-CHARGE 


Male n wwi , ««Orilance- nth [oh 

scale £1,200 in £1,425. Tho spread of ndt 
F. nd concwunitdkB 
liriro only. Consideration will be rifts u gd 
unlf ,, S ' , nB WOTk fnr Im* Ihan hilt ifeu 
cal d Rttlsu^““ Urtcd BDPIi “ nu “Wo w Pt* 


APPLICATIONS are hwlied Irom Char- 
lertd Libturi.ins 10 till Piists of Librarian 
(n Charge ol u Hrnneh Library In Lam- 
beth'S expanding libiary actikc. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 

, Trinity CiHlege 
in connection wltii 


D f A o?te.!« w ,0 .““ Hnwlnuuicr. tirhifai 

riffwei ^ toQS and w K r, Vh«. sod au&gs 

■ LADY MARGARET HALL, OXRB 


OEaifhii "ectlon wiu, Uie brtagiiui inro 


Bre ta vlled ftou 

tKSv'S? .i- tb s rl .f ,n> tm > hB POST ef 

in rJ nin , Ct ' u c»e Library. Safety Se 


£970 per annum at age 25 risinn in £1 457 , _■ 

bt possible according to experience 8 * *' ™ B ^ cr slartin E salarj- 
Three week * 1 paid holiday. 


Three weeks’ paid holiday. 

ar.d ^5“'“ f ° r W ° :n “ 10 es, tolishcd (pensionabte, post, 


Roo»sffl, AW “‘ i0 "' E - <««. 

Closing date for receipt of applications 23rd January, 1967. 


BOROUGH OF HARROGATE 

Borough Librarian and Curator 

6£Ssf y4gja^figa-wsai 

: — l ’ tJ VILLt KNOX. Town flrrlr 


CANADA 

PARKLAND REGIONAL LIBRARY situated 
Ip Cemral Alberto, midway between Calgary ami 
Edmonton (two hours drivel and on the fooihilb 

“ 

ThlnyJlvc-bour week with no Saturday work. 
PeiuloD and taeulih plana, three weeki paid holl- 
■ nd . 11 public holfdayg a year. Starting aalary 
«hn range S5£°0 to S6.J00 (aoDroximitcly 
£1,600 lo £2.1 all) according .to experience. 

If you ara a male chariered librarian, able ro 
drive, good at public relations and wftb two or 
more years library experience, wanting cbal- 
fenglng, responsible, well-paid Job with goad pro- 
motion prospects, write ale man for further derails 
and an application farm to : 


BSK“SS : 


Gnlvaralijr or conegc library apt* 
desirable. Ora duai e prefer red, . Tl» a peak* ' 
will date from | April. 1967. 


ApphcfltioM. together with the- aims I 
addrciucs or two rarereer tbould rtpek tfe h 
cipal not inter than 4 February. . 


K-Sifi? SS ff 


1 fus7£*-i&! JBrs 

mmm 


LANCASlil.RE CX)UNTY COUWJ 

n AEPyCAl IONS arc fnviicd for ibe Mff; 


AppUcant* mint have con sMeraWe ex- 
perience ul lending llonry wurk. Salary 
cuaui A.IM- lv ut/iW-i-i/SN niaiumg 
to L si lercd Seale " A ** .*> 1.491-1 1.743) 
pending because ol natfunal ri anomic 

w f81 salary scale Is gublecl lo M 
approximate 7 P« cent iocieaxe «Ukh 
will Uke effect as [root 1st February. 1967. 

Applications quoting reference 
TLS/L/1 and giving deulls of age. Quali- 
fications and experience uigethcr wan ine 
aamea ol three referees tu be «ni M IM 
Town Clerk, Lameeih Town ItaU. 
Bruton HUI, hAV.c, oy juniury 29, I9bf- 


OXFORftSHIRE EDUCATION 
• - COMMUTES • 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS arc Invited from men and 
women, who are al least partially uualflrd, lor 
twu posts In the Khuoli service, boxed at ihe 
new hi'udqunneis, in plcaiint rural sunound- 
higs its ni lot from central Oiford. 

W PRIMARY it'll OOLS LIBRARIAN. 

(ill .SF.CUNDARY SCHOOLS LIBRARIAN. 

Previous experience of work with ichoob. and 
abilay ro dm* a book van will be strung rccom- 
nundjiHiru. Salary A.P.T. II (1920 fa £1.125}. 

Intending caailldatui ihnulil aik fur a farm 
of appL cation, which may be obtained from and 
should he returned u the Cuuniy Librarian, 
Holton Park. Wheatley. Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY OF NUrilNGHAM 

DEPART Ml NT Ilf MANUSCRIPrS 
APPLICATIONS Htc Invited for I he POST of 
ASS LSI ANT KLL'PPR UP MANUS*. II 1 1 IS In 
tlux Dcputmeni wltliln the University Library. 
Applu'ania tliouM have a a- uni llununrs utgrea 
anil appropriate cxp.-rltnce. Piutvuloiul Qiiallljca- 
llcns will he an aduii'-uul rii-iunniL-fliUllon. axuiy 
will ha within the range Ll.lflS to EI.SuO tbuil III 
L2.270. b'tiiiiw ul apptieaiiKii and lurilii-r rvnlku- 
lan, returnable not later ilwn Jilt January. Iruin 
the Rcgatrar. 


FIRST EDITIONS 

and literary MNeJIanra 


T YPIWRI I INIi. J« l«1. I.miftwnrdx I. RvUflif. 
? Mamas (.luxe. M. I’aul's ( uv, nrpngi ..•>*, 


L<il Invin 

lilllN SHANAHAN . „ . 

44c. High Sued. Stuneaks, Kent. Faghnd. 


EDUCATIONAL 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

LECUmtSHIF IN ENGLISH 
LITERALDRG 

The Unlvctsliy pru puses la appoint, xxfrh effect 
from I Uctobcr, !■«’. a Lecturer >n fentlixfe Ul*r»- 
itiro (of any pcn«]|. Salary icafa 1 1.470 (under 
ags 2d) to #.I,5tfl t« 2*1 io £2.W0 Ml and oxcrj 
with KS.S.U. 

Application! (d< coHm>. *fth namn of l«o 
referees, by 13 February, 1*7. lo Secretary of 
FacuUJct. Uonenhy Kxgniry, Oxford, front whom 
further panic uln ri m»y be u burned. 


CTUDY AT HOMr.-r.xiMl Tuition for G.C.E. 
O ■■ ll “ and ” A *' ! London (Jnlvcnrty Drtrcia 


S I.A., BSc.. B.Sc.Ccpn.. LL.H.. B D.) and pip- 
mm. ConnM In Usirical and Modern Lsn- 


guxgei and I.f*< ralure.— Pfuapeeitn from C. W. 
5liaw Fiddler. C.B.E.. I.L.B., Dept. 1MI. Wolrcy 
Hall. Oxford. rEaiaM ihtd IF.94-) 


PROFESSIONAL OFFICER 

Grade MM! 

PARLIAMENTARY LIBRARIAN 


required la ZAMBIA. A University 
degree, and ■ library qualification with 
nD.-rlcncu Is a Pirils me Diary Library b 
dvairablc. 


' CITY OF LIVERPOOL 

OiKtlfikaiiom; Chartered Librarian. . ‘ REGIONAL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY _ 

....fna 1, .f ,nrllng 01,1,11 “eeufding to ggpriMnB'- JtPPLlCATIONS arc invited from tbxriered 

uull te; k-lWtaSSte AffOJ^Nr - ASMS1ANT 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

SCHOUL UP ENGLISH 
APPLICATIONS are Imiicd for the POST 
..I LEC1UKLR ur V-MMAM LLCIL'KIR In 
the School of Lnglsb at jt rjbry un the scale 
El.lOkl, 340 far in AWxtinr Lecturer or £M7i>- 
£2,630 (efficiency bsr £2,271)1 for a Lecturer. 
Imilal appointment ai any roini on the ualn. 
An interest in American Literature would be 
an idvanuge. 


LANGUAGE COURSES 

Eipen Tulrfan. Native Teachers. Private 
Icwdtis. ainall clus.i. xunvervuiion groups. 
Crash " Couraa In Language Labora* 

,0 COR RLSPONnr.NCE COURSES. 
Intenlie Courirs for O.L.b. O and 

"A" Icxeh 

THE MENTOR 

I KYI Charing Crow Road. London. W.C.Z 
(opposite Garrick Theatre}. TRA. 20*4. 


Your Children, 
Your Schools, 
Your 

Government. 


LITERARY 


«Bsr l sJSf l,nd Re>to, " , Litriry ' Lkeonbe ‘ 


to Ua : Cdlffe" r?im.v ,l,c Sccrataw 


.Appointment suncran titrable and rufedl v'? p p arIan. Corruwncinf uliry wiihlii (he 

^'Sd8 tl.09Q to £1.340 (A.P.T. Til) according 

a Ajspncailiiid (wiili copies ff iwo. ui QuallUcaifana and experience. 

County Librarian, County tlill £35* Ja appropriate cases the Corporation will re- 
li January. i iwii,™ «r*tox-ed h-ouiL-hold remora! expense* 


Tie P-xtl will be on contract for one 
lour of iwcniy four >o thirty six mamhi. 
Salary In ihe scale (2.0*0 to (2.hWl per 
annum according to qualificarfuu and 
experience. 


Aprlicaiiona fihree cnrletl. xiaiFng age. cuaUfl- 
aikiru and experience and naming three rrleree*. 
ibould reach The Reg.sirir, The Unhuxlty. 


E NJOY ■WRlTIXa I Then write lot pro til. 
Send for iVritti'u Bankbook (frtel del*' hr* 


Leeds 2 (fruni whom lunhc-r panfculan mag be 
obtained) not later than JOth January. 1967, 


building research, librarian 


CHESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

afljSHlRE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
CREWE 

JrWsSS? «,SS«.?Ho. h, S 

£ ^4dits ra Scale far Lecturer*, £l,38o t0 
a Applies iton farma and furl her panic uJara obtaln- 


EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF 
, I, ART 

tcWlib! RAR lA^f rrom C «AR- 




- Im rn'inuiS iTSt e *S d foofeoap tnve- 

lope to JOHN O. KELLETT, Director of Edu- 
cation. Couoty. Hall.- Chester, 


Salary in accortance whh "th. d v S' 

ELIU with appropriaie ntaefna W lo 

ssiiis 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ISLINGTON 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT !V 

J , „ „ LIBRARIAN -' ■ ‘ V K 
(Scale II ’, £1,610 to £1.W0 (it* >, 
London .Weighting},.,!- *&'. • 

imP 0 ''?* Librarian 'with eday*' .. 
a«e DUbHc-jibrary experience la mam 


fatbune approved house-hold remora! expense* 
in ImU up to * maximum of 160. together whh 
the 2nd das* rail law of lhc penon apjwhued 
god his family. A lodging allowance of U Wf 
week for up to 3 murnhs will also be piid where 


A supplement ranging from £200 to £350 
per annum Is also payable direct io an 
officers bank account ia the Untied King- 
dom or ibe Republic ol Ireland. 


Candidate* who mm I be nailnnils of 
■he United Kingdom or the RcpubLc of 
Ireland should apply, quoting RC Wty 
132/03 and giving fali am, age. quglttf- 


^^KfaoSintnieiu Is supenmnuable *nd gaWeci 
to the Smadhi* Order* ol ibe, Chy CountU. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 


lh Send far Writ eft Bamlboak ((reel del*' hr* 
coanilen cpponunltlc* far betianert or npwl- 
eneed .—Writer's Ring CHS). CJua, Craren Asms, 

Shropablie. 

TJOEMS pabHshed : Bruhlhru; Ken Gecring; 
A LfDeaaham; LlndBdd ; Sibscx. 

CCOTflSft GENE AlOCLSTS.— ' Wanted RtcoM 
vj of ninUie. birrh *cd death el one Lovmi 
(Edward 7) who marrl<d label Ron, Ayr, Seol- 


The whole argument about 
Com pre he ns) Yes — for and' 
against— Is presented in a 
pamphlet containing leading 
articles from The Times 
Educational Supplement and 
letters to Its Editor. 


irCUIfU MMJAJIU lipK"Jl HVUUUfl 

132/03 and giving fall came, a 
callous and experience lo:— 


FREE PUBLIC LECTURES, SPRING 
. : . TERM 1967 


(Edward 7k who married Ivbcl Ron, Ayr, Seol- 

e ad. and died and was buried India, 1791. Mens- 
t ol military (Scottish Rcgimcai 7J. Seek umn 
and dun ol aocesur* ol tab. Bwf«( 

Write Un. Edward Uwnoce, 371 LakedtJe Mace. 


AppHeailon ronrn from ibe Dlrecwr of Educa- 
0^14 Sir Thomas Sinet, Liverpool, 1. 
JQIOMAS ALKER. Town CUrk. — 

COU NTT BOROUGH OF LUTON 

• PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 


JSpSS?*IS^£®Si 

DEVELOPMENT 


Tnesdsy and ThuidaT 24 th, 26<b, 3 In JiHsir 
ud and February » 5, The CumasoDwcaiih Fuaa 


Available through booksellers 
ot 2s. 6d. or 3s. postoge paid 
from Special Publications, 

The Times, Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. . 


a O* CLARA 

the Ofcf Eac- 


Roam E/JOlj 

EUod House, 


awe DubHo-liSrary experience Is «qw» VACANCIES exfel far ASSISTANTS to rnidtf- 
Tho siKccuful candidate wlH be reP^ . , t ke dutles at senior profraa local fcvd In ihe 
to supervise chher the Central L«o*l.' loliowing denar uncnu: W) Central tending and 
, Qr . ‘i 10 FlasbWY -Llbmrft ■ rfalccniral Chlld^a. Salary wlihta A.P.T. 1/11 / 
«m 1 m or both pom being taiadw in t£7iS to £1.340) according (o qjmlBcailoii* and 

jMI mat ten relating to the wiwj^ i£S£T!dita?p; '? 

« ■ orpgRssIve bnnet library irB « pe ‘ •' ""VrT . . 


Sue Place. . 
Victoria, London, S.W.1. 


ot a progressive bra act library 


liter (0 




HOUSfi'OF COMMONS UNTVPRq Ttv nr 

U| nfer 28 *t ilw laiemeiiorial Affxka Drak I '.iri^o C !? ' cant ‘. lhouJti bxvc had eXMrirtw. nt 

{ , a n j h ^ c “ ion prc,oroncfl •» pefe awsaffi® aw™ «- 

i? 16 services are geared to the nam Ppl,Ca !i 0M *° ne °°P¥ only!' tOBe^er 

S 1 *! ron P B anjl special tempo or partS- '. Bqd *<Mresse* of' 

nltnutry Buefnci*. The work or the gm3- ■riricrerice may ^ made _ fa wliom ■ 

oare staff combirw ihe exacting demands t L 1 ^ n ^3rd January, 1967, to thd LifasVinn h ?, 1 i? te * 

■ lu " lnnat actlWur Md^iha ’. w/venl^e p„f 

: aifrac^foiu.or a scholarly library. . 1 wflom foitiier perticulari mav £ „h.“}£u £rom 

• ~ THBOLOU(j^ |r^— 

‘■ft 'dtll aotuc teifcral l : . . . 4 -' tdqcaifon); ^ : .. 

i ho&W^; : f .Ai»PLlCA?iONK, . . 


*?*■ ^ Sw.: 




w , d6gre : ln ,rt * w 


WBMWS 

Wfe *5 al ihe laiernaitanal AfTaks Dak 
ia die House of Commons Library, The 
poll a open in both men and women but 
on ihb occasion preforonce may be given 
iu a man. 


ii' ; 

■ i' j ■ 

! - ] ? ■ i- : 

Wi 

! '■•li-n !.■ : • 


fiirdnir pdrtftuhn tind oppA^ foms are tollable frmi ’ 

c »n*d|»n Scientific Ualton-Oftlcd' 

' Aff, “ House, Kiriggwny,,, Londonji, W,C,2* 


. TetaphoUnt {)|.4Q3 97/1, 




log l^icraiute 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART io Urenum 


Lecture* in American Hiaiory by professor John 
M. Blum, y Politics and A mats a Culture during 
the Second Work! War ", 

Thursday 2nd February ii 5.J0, Inaugural 
Lecture by Prof.-inr M. A, Scfrech, “ Rabelais’* 
Orfedui Comedy". 

Monday and Thuriilxy jjih. 16dt, 2Mb, 23rd 
February ml JJO, Thv> Lord Nonbckffe Lee lures 
la Lhatupre br P.-ofestsor & H, Oombridt, 
and Itcafas Id iftuwjlsHwi . .. 


bah Baron, dnlher of Rev, K fflh* fane, wp 
ixmMj come Of Si. Nfeolal Chureh, fr wwKh, 
Und far a Wdo at Cokhewer. Died and botfaa 


Und far a lUe at Cbkhewr. Died and 
■i lp**lch.<-Bux 5721. The Tima, ff xue 
Paris 0eL 


Redd it eh Arts Council 

UTERATURE COMPETITION 

. -Poetry and drama , 


Jl^RAWAN ChkS"«ld bcwBW VaciBV ta srrn- 

amt 

SSFiffid ftmhre pantofen M ' 

be 00*1 lined Irum ilu Rc*lMrar. Hm«l LclLas 
of An. KcMlngioit (fare, London, 5.W.7, 

9ih January, 1967. — 

ROYAL ENTOMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 

ASSISTANT Cfanulc). ucd Iff-2- 1 . 
&ru b |^ C ‘^3 Wrd!?? 


Hie gcrvjqc. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN 


4 * ’ a uDiwiiivwiii ; 

__ UJustraiJong Collection v' 

CA.P.T. 1U. £1.090 lo £1J40 (W" 3 ;,| 
London Weighting) '-M 


!d iO (b) win be toeharge of ihe eflee on seglo 

yjgfa-r '******; »Jj£U£ 


SflSiof qnillflcHlon*. cmmrierK* 
referee* io Chief Execuiivg 
n Clerk, Town Hall. Luion. B.xlx, 


-& e J&' arr *. Mrvioa geared io the 
SSn»« n R° i. n}1 tempo Of partS- '. 

raemary buafrvcJ*. The work of the gmd- 


mi^" 1 H DMlenced Librarian 1* requWd h -: 
S5SEJ dArte of nn hluaraikmi 


Wft'b admin feiered through ih* Jir 
ubrnrlea. Tho suceeuful anofiewil. 


, aar igiec than 19th January, 1967. 

. , UTTLEHAMPTON URBAN 


DISTRICT COUNCIL 


nai* i naff combine* ihe exanlng demaoda 
nfifecemraol nailonat activity and tha '■ 
UfauiloM.araKbalnrly library., . .. - 
fachrfc sg ec (a I Iii reodtrig, . fa- . 
dKlng. and the pro vision ■ of oraf.and 
JVTittcm liformaUoo for Mamfon n? p a ,_ 


a 1 ?*™ , APPOINTMENT OF DEPU1Y LIDRARIAN 
riffle lo work in the ObMreti'f DW„‘ AP PLICA! IUNS, *re Invited for Ihh 


dhton". . ., 

Camgleie Ifii ef public lecture* from Pub- 
Lcadora Office, Untvn’iy C.'llsye Londun. Go act 
fibcH, w.C.f. LSuniycd uivebpc tequded.) 


IVriaRrfttdwiifesv - 

P. F. HERRING. 

Tha Public Librtry. Rrtdliefc. Wore*. 


HOLIDAYS 


GALLERIES AND 
EXHIBITIONS; 


Britain 

and 

Europe; 

The 

Future 


YOUNG PARTIES 


Unlqne ctcltioi MI! Jay* UK. Ind rarer* 


a i, a. oaiury, is. iu* street, w.c. 2 . I Writ ten Jointly by.THE 
A, <jlr wo, j*o. fj-Feb - ?i Si* .Young • I and the famous west G 
Anbti. ll-B, M4 s«|. I rvlC VUEI T ' 


for under JO*. With Advemuw. Vsikiy 
FUN. JmOlnai SnoiLcllfni | W*tet » 
Pony Trekking 1 C'juj.-uib ( Catioci I 


T IP. ARCADE OALI EKY, 3S OH Bend hired, 
Lmdoo. W.l. Mannerist, and Ssroouc tntm- 


' *** or ‘StMSToSSL T ■ • 

1 1 bo Mrifcubrisi relevant. . UhrJ? 


-w-tkl-. 




*?«' *=*«■.. pniHkh v itfisaii-- . ap&t. 


A Lfernrian with experience^ of woit;-*M ; j : ‘ WILLOUGHBY, pert ol [teCounclL 

' dWWren, ' Indudltii extentloa aWlriUpiTI' ' Conrri) ofllrt*. LtuHuawtoa. Su«x. 

: SWo Tnrv AND COUNTY QF.NORWIC 


SIMON FRASER .UNIVERSITY 

TWO SF.NIOR APPOINTMENTS 
Our iinlttnhy. fe tocand on pw KS. oI ,?f n ^ 


Pony Trekking | C'uuj.-tnji Caviag ; Hipcfi 
Bsrie 'lour. Also v.rviMit progiaiuimai far 
TEENAGERS 1M4 and IMS U* 1 grout*.— 
All deulfe and llliistraud brochure from 
P.O.L, HOLIDAYS. Urn. TL. Athepiur* 
House, Rwiu-Wk, llcr.fardxfalre. 


•.» -u-nnmi »•>«»¥« v— 

tiff!, tuio|>.aa. Aihia and African icuTpru'e. 


T LPEVRU UaLI.F.RY. 30 Bnitop Siren. W.l— 
L, L'oafcmpjrjiy French and Hrithb Fighuvai 
on tk*. Dally in to {, Saturdays 10 » I. 


Our nnlvtrxiiy is fa 
- Modwan. J* Vanroi 

. Mikkna-. . Tho Ubn 


atbet of tw 
aiKJerxa, fa 
Ubran U 


caircm enrol* 

if 5 .®!: 


t ORDS, n WdUnafaa Koad^ N.WA-|« IikIu- 
*-» ana Saturday am/ Sunday. Mini FCaivTi. 
PJet^re*.' PrLtt. feefrSteS: 


Writcenjolntly hy.THE TIMES 
and the famous west German 
newspaper Dl E WELT 
this strikingly produced 
book Is a reprint of 
tho supplement that appeared 
In English. and German in 
t(ic1r i»Ues of 28 October. 


. -aa- XSTaINW 


hia VWta DnJ- 


: m. 


lb 


"■ CITY OP BATH 


> M ireiTf i\i > Uie duty 'aJlawa M1 ,„r «4S : t-tmvaigfng .ffikquamyL V"- ■ ^ 

agsdoafiSUK' tHMapUffli:- > vftniQBteGjii* 

CHUNd bm'oo'uarra- .' ; '■ 


brarian* ora reanlred ter doHe> Jir-‘£,^ 
^ dhbannwou. .-.Theo-;-itork,i^J*. 
iac 'control of ainffand tupavin».^»'£-[ 



r vrlll ! evtoruafiy tdx** caDarttr of 9*«» 
n tofarnfa. 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 


-'-3Sr t 2L nfep i? h 

fit? “fafeiaacc, fa nuurSlaht 
.ana gufek record! and to carry 


In . DonnocUon with, (ni 


BOROUGH' OF CHBLMSFDRn 

SENIOR/ SsFsTANT? 1 iSrt B «Y A r , ' U ! ,; 
Aitku»^ Library 

sSnLir 


i»8 

hired. Nun 


ulary acouriMna iq mullfitiUoni. Cbar- 
ftariatV (A.itr. im whh exnerkoce of 
iini/bodk «derinrdri6n"Mij^WKd. 

r^g^te-IMd nphovi^ rxijcaura paid fa 
Itro , referees, JO 


Vll-lII 1IV20- redng immbeit ol uodcWMIkWia a^ iuduate 
J lion ». Char- uudenis. (He ! br«ry ii ■dilWi ibe follilViiaj KJifat 
eiperkoce of poshfaQi fa 'h* coilectlotf dfvbion. 


AUTOGRAPHS -Toil eflih nrfer* oatd for 
fxjtnu* and ifacumeflu nl lanxua Kopfe — 
Scad for FREE brochure on " How lo wa w*l 
AotomNw j Oar Ik P. Ilandiua, JJEm Jlfd 


APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED 


ft is a detailed analysis of the 
BRITAIN/EUROPE problem 
with leading British and 
German views of the latest 


of.nw 

coiriM' library, Bgthel 
-/kQtwryi !»*■ 


Tulomcte 

Lo. 5X9* 


January, '1967. 


(fall, nnd (twral JffTOJ, «*?««« « » 6deo« 

LLANDUDNO DISTRICT :=• : . Harji Smarmn, w 

council •- • .aTBaateaa 

PUBLIC UDRARY i - degree In pacotiiiq m(su above, preferably Ufa. 

I for a qnallflrd Aauraaicfailp or reBo«ihK> In ihe Ubraiy Apo-' 
_fbr*riinx. Candl- cteikvh. ftuenrr ln a eomhlnaitoD of Fieocb, Ocf- 

on uf ihe Library man. Snanfeh imd Russian, and s«w*l «- 

1UUU ^ held ihl* December wbtvvjill porfence fa iha Humaniife*. Salami S9.500 god 
king a nittable pott lo Obfain qualifying above, 

foe admiuloa fa Ihe Register may apply. A removal Irani fa andibie. . 

.P.T. I-I I of the N.J.C. Please send cvnlcfairai vine, InduiMni ute- 

i ihe scale aciortllng io phooe number, to Nr. Dnoild. A-, BsN/C»« '.fi . 

a Jems and audience. Canvaufag *01 the CoinbdriaBd Hotel, cornet ai ifarbfa A«* 

. and Oxford street. London.. W.l. beiyctp. Jaad- 
aae. qualtflcniteM nnd ex- ary 13 and 11. Interview* wDJ be b<W bw*cai 
ahh the oatnu of two referee* uuwe data. • ' . ■ ' I 


,■ ^wUdate* mud Mw n *d«ncwl 

degree In hc ot ihe mas above, preferably U». 
Aauoucfailp or rcOo*ihl(> In ihe Ubraiy Agfa- 1 
cteikm. fiuener ln a comhlaatton of Ficoch, OcV- 


CHUNd CHI, COLLEGE 


SENIOR (Ckulpgugr) 

fSWET«r ‘,.™&nnl*nr, ChtW : Sga& SPl £ I? 'Srih « 


If Central Library nnd 4 


the zoological soclety 

isa» : • .=■ : • . of LONDON: 

b0KMn|. an. appro wlale quaff ■ • ASStSTANT-CTBR AR-iAN required, 
n-a ram ' h>rf-'. Li a— r .. Jt . . fe ie»nd i In,sertJoriiy,io.(hc.Ubrarifai'ln rg>»K 
i MndlfloM^mStf^J^ ii ■•oJ'OMf jMfWO volnmc*/, Caod|d«fa *M*» 
’ ru ^.pynered Librarians! I Salary scale M-p®?- 


ala l tic copywriter would 

t gnu powuluuxy. Keeofr 
s pc woral book*! edt> v rial 
. FraBtonw/puidbflliy 
iig Bod R.I9P, The T(hk*. 


devetopmitntt in lho E.E C, 1 
E. FTC A./ the Com mon wealth, 


PERSONAt 


INTERNATIONAL RfddeniW . Pfab. j- »0 
1 douhla and sterile ronp^; a rcr w«L &xn- 
Inxrd— 12 Parkhdt KoavL ^au Ciovdup, LqaihMi, 


itfsiioa fa be beTd'ibii Deeontxr wbrt.wUI 
Seeking a nittable post I o obtain quslifvlng 
In for admiuloa to Ihe Register ™yappty. 
■Ury within Grade* A.P.T. 1-11 of the NJ.C. 
b Pqlm of entry in lhc scale according io 
Dratlotis and audience. Canvartlag wOI 


inttiesicd In uuilaiJiii spoasored .HoUirilLforfoi 
UeirafitfuauTe/re^areh. „ FryatonjWjT eirijdJ>nii y 

gnustni .Unit n».— wiiig Bod RJ9P, TJw Tfnx*. 

ENGLISH GIRL. ffl. frota good Uratty i«»i 
Smi potiilotx; abroad larblnf -iW or JUor* *bil- 
dfen Engltihtcar diftert good rtletmO.-Wtltr 
BOX CM*. Thd Itort. *-C.L, 


Industry,, finance, agricultura 
an^ the future development 
of tho U.K. if we join (he 
Common Market, 


.Tci. CROideo 7634. 


GALA PERFORMANCE 


b PoLru o. - . 

.tedohs and aocrience. Canvaulng wOI 

Blving bbc, mialiflcfllten* nnd «• 
with ihe obqmi ol two retaea 
be Llbrarlta. PubHc Library. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


/^AljwbRTUV CENTMlAHY. A 0*li P«- 
VJf rotmane* al SI RIFE lolldwwd by Rccemfon 
will nke dUcc at (he Tbrair* XtinL Brtwol. on 


Available ot IQs. 6d. thrpugh 
boekseileis and newsagents, or , 
f Is. Sd. postage paid fram 
fyeclal Publications, The Time?, 
Printing House Square, London, 
E.C.4 , 


(continued on back page) 


I P . YOU gpwrefeie good films. Jofa Yoor !*«* 

-J Him Sac tm-— Retails: Keifautfuji cf film 
iotletlea. 81 Don Sued, loniloo, W.l. 


will take pUec tl (he Tbcair* Xtln), Brtwul. on. 
March 17, I.W. Members -At. Ihe Socttiy 
Authors wilung io anciiJ (ticiicu JO*, each, inckx 
«Itw7 should aifalv to Hit Sccr-burr at M Drayion 
Oardou, Lonidait, B.W.1,0, by Hat January. 1967. 


m 


mm 





